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A VICTORY OVER TYPHUS: CHLOROMYCETIN 


SYNTHESISED FOR THE FIRST TIME, BY DR. MILDRED C. REBSTOCK. 


Progress in the use of the great drugs produced from moulds, Penicillin and synthetically in their Detroit laboratories by a team of scientists, the first person 
Streptomycin, has been restricted by the fact that they have to be produced 


actually to synthesise it being a twenty-eight-year-old woman scientist, Dr. Mildred 
C. Rebstock, whom we show above. (She is a doctor of Illinois University, and has 
been on the Parke-Davis staff for four years.) This discovery is also dealt with 
n page 50S. |Photograph by Courtesy of Parke, Davis and Co., Detroit.) 


organically from moulds. The great newcomer into this field is Chloromycetin, 
a powerful means of fighting epidemic typhus, typhoid and kindred diseases. On 
March 27, Parke, Davis and Co. announced that this drug had been produced 
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] R. ERNEST BEVIN is a patient man. During 
the four years he has been Foreign Secretary 
he has made himself exceedingly unpopular with the 
Zionists and their Sympathisers and, if anything, 
even more unpopular with the Russians and their 
sympathisers. But, taking it by and large, he has 
succeeded in his objectives: not, needless to say his 
ultimate objectives, for these are never attained by 
any individual in politics, least of all in foreign affairs. 
He has achieved a kind of settlement in Palestine, 
not unfair to the Jews and not wholly unfair to the 
Arabs, and securing the main interest of this country 
which is continued peace ; and he has achieved a kind 
of balance in Europe, not wholly intolerable to the 
West and not wholly 
intolerable to Russia, and 
therefore also preserving 
peace. If it be said that 
in both cases the peace so 
far preserved is of a rather 
grudging and uneasy kind, 
the onus is on the objector 
to show how a more spon- 
taneous and settled peace 
could have been achieved 
in the circumstances of the 
time in which Mr. Bevin 
has had to operate. When 
men and nations and whole 
races have for years been 
vilifying and plundering 
and invading and fighting 
and even incinerating and 
torturing one another, it 
is not easy to create the 
conditions in which peace 
comes naturally to anyone. 
Mr. Bevin has _ consist- 
ently sought the aid of 
the most valuable of all 
agencies in such a case— 
time. And if it be argued 
as I have no doubt it 
will be—that Mr. Bevin has 
done little positive to bring 
about the present uneasy 
truces in the Levant and 
Europe, but has merely 
had them imposed on him 
by the course of events 
and the logic of facts, what 
Foreign Secretary has ever 
been able to do more than 
make the best of the cards 
dealt to him? Few can 
have ever held a worse 
hand than Ernest Bevin 
and few of his distinguished 
predecessors, I think, could 
have played it any better. 
Incidentally, he does not 
appear to have had much 
support for it from his own Party in Parliament and 
the Press, at least not from the vocal part of it. 

Let us first take Palestine. Mr. Bevin inherited 
the policy, for better or worse, of his predecessors, 
and with it the consequences of the past thirty years 
in Europe and the Middle East. When the British, 
after liberating the country from the Turks and their 
German masters, offered the Jews a national home 
in Palestine, they committed themselves—whatever 
precise form of words they may have used—to the 
ultimate creation there of a self-governing Jewish 
State. In the light of their own democratic beliefs 
and practices it could not be otherwise once the Jews 
had become established there in sufficient numbers. 
The British problem, and it was an acute one, lay 
in the fact that Palestine was already the home of an 
Arab people who, under the rule of others, had been 
there from time immemorial, and who could not be 
turned out or subjected to new conquerors without 
outrage to those very democratic principles and 
practices. And if the British were committed by 
their promises to the Jews, they were also committed 
by their promises to the Arabs who had assisted them 
in the war by rising against the Turks and Germans. 
It may be contended that British statesmen ought 
never to have made any promises to the Jews under 
these circumstances or to have espoused the cause 





on the blank shield. 


NEWFOUNDLAND B 


A SYMBOLIC EPISODE IN THE CONFEDERATION CEREMONY AT OTTAWA: 
ON ‘THE BLANK SHIELD OF THE ARCH OF THE PEACE TOWER, 
NEWFOUNDLAND ; WATCHED BY MR. BRADLEY (CENTRE) AND MR. SOUCY, THE SCULPTOR (LEFT). 


A remarkable symbolic episode at the Confederation ceremony at Ottawa on April | (another picture of which ap 
is illustrated by our photograph. When the arms of the nine provinces of 
shield was left blank in the hope that Newfoundland would, in due course, become the tenth province of the Dominion. After the speeches that 
on Parliament Hill on April 1, Mr. St. Laurent, the Prime Minister of Canada, and Mr. Gordon Bradley, the new Secretary of State and first - 
Canadian Cabinet Minister from Newfoundland, mounted a piatform under the arch of the Peace Tower and Mr. St. Laurent 
Mr. C. Soucy (left), the sculptor, will complete the work of carving the Newfoundland provincial arms. 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


of Zionism. Yet it is scarcely very just for Zionists 
to criticise Britain on this ground, seeing that they 
have been the sole beneficiaries of such promises and 
their implementation. But for those promises and the 
imperial policy by which they have been implemented 
—to say nothing of the British lives given to liberate 
Palestine .in 1917 and 1918 and to defend it in 1940, 
1941 and 1942—there would be neither a Jewish State 
in Palestine to-day nor the slightest prospect of one. 

None the less, the Jews have criticised Britain, 
and have done so with the utmost bitterness and even 
with physical violence, murdering British soldiers and 
civilians in Palestine and rejoicing—some of them— 
in New York when such so-called acts of liberation 
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were committed. And there are probably few Zionists 
living who do not honestly believe that the independence 
and sovereignty of Israel are due, not to British, but 
solely to Jewish efforts and sacrifices. In that that 
independence and sovereignty have been achieved 
quicker than would otherwise have been the case, 
they are, of course, right; not only are the British, 
and particularly British administrators, a slow people, 
but they were compelled, unlike the Zionists, to con- 
sider the natural rights and wishes of the Arab in- 
habitants of Palestine. So far as the Jews have 
succeeded in stampeding or coercing the British into 
acting more quickly than they would otherwise have 
done, they have done so at the expense of British 
obligations of humanity and justice towards the 
Arabs. The half-million—or whatever the number 
may be—of homeless, hungry, pitiful Arab fugitives, 
who fled from their homes before the Jewish armies 
and are now forbidden by the Jews to return, con- 
stitute as much an indictment of British ill-faith and 
hypocrisy as of Jewish chauvinism and inhumanity, 
to say nothing of American irresponsibility! For 
this the British and the Jews, both of whom in their 
different ways have suffered much, have had many 
and, perhaps, excellent excuses, though, were I a 
Palestinian Arab, I should doubtless find them hard 
to comprehend. 


ECOMES THE TENTH PROVINCE OF CANADA. 
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One ultimate and broad historical fact remains. 
It was the policy of imperial Britain which created 
a Jewish National Home and, ultimately and as an 
inevitable result, a Jewish State in what was formerly 
Turko-Arab Palestine. And it has been Mr. Bevin 
who, amid a positive tornado of abuse, has seen that 
policy implemented. It has been accompanied, to 
our own loss and that of Arabs and Jews, by a certain 
amount of fighting, which we tried, unsuccessfully, 
to prevent. But I doubt whether, all things con- 
sidered, such fighting could have been wholly avoided, 
and it now appears, for the time being, to be at an 
end. New States are seldom, if ever, born without 
bloodshed, and Israel, appearances notwithstanding, 
has been born with far 
less than most. And of 
the blood shed, as much 
has been British as Jewish 
or Arab. 

So much for Palestine. 
What of the wider field 
of Europe and of the 
uneasy and hard - won 
balance between’ East 
and West, between a 
militant atheist Com- 
munist - Totalitarianism 
and a pacific Christian 
Liberal-Democracy ? Apart 
from the débacle in 
China—a responsibility of 
American, not’ British, 
statesmanship —I cannot 
see that Mr. Bevin has 
done so badly. With the 
help of his American col- 
leagues he has halted the 
Russo-Communist advance 
at the Berlin barriers, 
the gates of Trieste and 
the mountain frontiers of 
Greece. Considering the 
insane haste with which 
Britain and America dis- 
armed and the almost 
complete lack of realism 
about Soviet Russia which 
prevailed four years ago 
among the peoples of 
both countries, this has 
not been a bad perform- 
ance for a Foreign 
Secretary whose proud 
boast it is that he began 
life as an _ elementary 
schoolboy! I doubt if 
Salisbury or Castlereagh 
could have done any 
better, and I feel certain 
Palmerston would 
have done a great deal 
worse. There has been 
neither war nor that equally disastrous alternative to 
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* war—so familiar to British diplomacy in times of military 


weakness—a blustering and ignominious retreat after 
a vague, noisy and self-righteous threat. Like Wavell 
in the winter of 1940-41, Bevin has held the fort with 
very little with which to hold it. That he has done 
no more than hold the fort is scarcely to be judged 
his fault. 

It may be said that in all this he has been assisted 
by his opponents on the other side of the poker table. 
Like their imitators, the Nazis, the Soviet dictators 
have shown themselves as inept at diplomacy as they 
are skilful and brilliant in propaganda. They have 
not merely played their cards ill—and they had a 
wonderful hand—but they appear to have thrown 
the whole pack away. And to do them justice, they 
seem, unlike their Teuton predecessors, to have been 
handicapped by a most praiseworthy reluctance to 
proceed to bloody extremities, partly® perhaps, out 
of genuine war-weariness and partly, it may be, out 
of a disinclination for an as yet unilateral atomic 
warfare. And in the upshot Mr. Bevin has brought 
back from Berlin peace—of a kind—with something 
approaching honour. Even if it is not a very secure 
peace, every day gained, as he well knows, is helping, 
with American Aid, to restore Europe to health and 
peaceful habits. 
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CANADA’S FORMAL WELCOME TO NEWFOUNDLAND: THE OTTAWA CEREMONY. 
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THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF CANADA, FIELD MARSHAL LORD 


STANDING UNDER THE PORTAL OF THE PEACE TOWER: H.E. 
BRADLEY, SECRETARY OF STATE, A NEWFOUNDLANDER (L. TO R.) 


ALEXANDER, MR. ST. LAURENT, THE PRIME MINISTER, AND MR. 
the guard of honour of Army and Air Force personnel presents arms, during the 


Official ceremonies were held on April 1 at St. John's, Newfoundland, and in Ottawa, 

to mark Newfoundland’s entry into the Canadian Confederation as her tenth Province, playing of the National Anthem. The Ottawa ceremony was linked with that at 

a union first proposed in 1864. Field Marshal Lord Alexander, Governor-General of St. John’s, and the crowds on Parliament Hill were able to hear by wireless the 

Canada, and Mr. Gordon Bradley, who that morning had been taken into the Cabinet proceedings in Newfoundland, where the ceremony opened with the swearing-in of the 
new Lieutenant-Governor, Sir Albert Walsh. A unique episode of the Ottawa 


as Secretary of State, the first Canadian Minister from Newfoundland, are shown on either 
side of Mr. St. Laurent, standing at attention under the arch of the Peace Tower, while ceremony is illustrated on our facing page. 
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RIVER POLLUTION: 


Se E two years ago the British Field Sports Society 
decided to make an investigation into the pol- 
lution of streams in this country. The underlying idea 
at first was to see what could be done to help anglers 
whose fishing waters were so mysteriously deteriora- 
ting ; but it very soon became evident that this was 
not a matter merely affecting sportsmen. The con- 
dition of many of the streams was appalling: what 




















ONCE A FAMOUS TROUT STREAM, NEAR ENOUGH TO LONDON FOR CITY ANGLERS TO FISH THE 
! A POLLUTED STRETCH OF WATER WITH THE WASTE FROM A PAPER-MILL FLOATING ON THE SURFACE, 
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were less than a generation ago bright, sparkling 
streams, are now little better than open sewers. There 
are large towns turning the whole of their domestic 
sewage into a river untreated ; long reaches of pure 
upland waters into which millions of gallons of in- 
dustrial waste are being voided ; beautiful, clear trout 
streams, from which all life has mysteriously dis- 
appeared ; brooks poisoned with acid or black with 
coal-dust ; rivers whose surfaces are covered with soap- 
suds for miles below a single paper-mill ; waterways 
which are veritable ulcers in the midst of “ England's 
green and pleasant land.” 

What makes the matter more alarming is that 
industry is leaving the spots it has so effectively 
devastated and spreading itself over the hitherto 
unspoilt countryside. 

As a result, the question is con- 
tinually being asked: What is 
pollution, and why does it produce 
these disastrous results? In a sense, 
the question is quite easy to answer : 
Pollution is anything put into a 
water which changes its natural 
quality. That is, I believe, the legal 
interpretation ; but it does not help 
the non-legal enquirer very much, 
for to understand it one must first 
know what is the natural quality of 
water, and I am inclined to think 
that more than half the trouble 
pollution has caused is due to the 
fact that few people with any 
liquid waste to dispose of have 
stopped to think what water itself 
is really like. 

Most of us in the days of our 
youth were told that water consisted 
of millions of molecules, usually de- 
scribed as small, round bodies like 
marbles. But the explanation gener- 
ally stopped short there; it said 
nothing about anything else except 
the molecules. Actually, of course, a 
mass of smali globes cannot com- 
pletely fill a space, on account of 
their shape. The rest is filled with 
air (and some other gases). Water, 
in fact, is a world of its own, with its own atmosphere, 
and it is on this atmosphere that the life of the water 
depends for its breathing. So it would be better to 
say that pollution is anything which damages the life 
of the water ; and in the great majority of cases it does 
this by altering the atmosphere, which again generally 
takes the form of using up the oxygen so that the 
bacteria, insects and higher forms of life cannot breathe. 

Perhaps it seems a little fanciful to speak of bac- 
teria as breathing, but they use up oxygen in their 
life processes, so it amounts to the same thing. Bac- 
teria, or one class of them, are the natural purifiers 
of a stream. They break down the organic matter 


“ NOT A MATTER MERELY AFFECTING SPORTSMEN " : 
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By H. D. TURING. 


which gets into a water (burn up what is burnable, 
really) and the residue, simple salts mostly (e.g., sul- 
phate of ammonia), sinks to the bottom and fertilises 
the weed. In the process, however, they use up oxygen 
and produce CO, (just as in a fire) ; this gas in turn 
is used by the weed which fixes the carbon, uses it 
for its own growth and 
frees the oxygen. So 
the water comes back 
to its pure state and 
all is well. 

But, like anything 
else, bacteria must 
breed. If we kill them 
off, as we are doing 
now, either by direct 
poisoning, or by 
putting in so much 
organic matter that 
there is not enough 
oxygen to burn it up, 


“ EVENING 


then we have to wait 
until a ‘pure side- 
stream comes in, 
bringing a new supply 
of bacteria and oxygen 
to start the process all 
over again. And that 
is why in some parts of 
the country this 
horrible pollution goes 
on downstream for 
miles and miles, whereas 
if we only had the wit 
to regulate the amount 
to suit the river, 





DERBYSHIRE DERWENT IN 1947. 


In 1947 hundreds of dead and dying fish were found lining the banks of the Derbyshire Derwent at Draycott 
and Wilne. Such an occurrence may be due to disease, but when the mortality is on such a scale, pollution 


is usually suspected as being the cause. 


pollution would be cleaned up automatically and the 
water would never get into a really bad state at all. 

What is the remedy? In principle it is simple 
enough. All liquid wastes must go into the sewers and 
be treated at the local authority's works along with 
the domestic sewage. But it cannot go straight in 
in its natural crude state as it leaves the manufac- 
turer's works, because a modern sewage works does 
exactly, in a concentrated form, what the river does : 
it breaks down the sewage by means of bacteria ; and 
if trade waste is put in crude it will do exactly what 
it does in the river—kill off the bacteria and put the 
works out of action. So the individual manufacturer 


ITS CAUSE AND CURE. 


ONE OF THE FIRST SIGNS OF A RIVER BECOMING POLLUTED—DEAD 
AND DYING FISH, INCLUDING ROACH AND TENCH FROM I LB. TO a LB. IN WEIGHT, LINING THE BANKS OF THE 
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must give preliminary treatment to the point where 
his effluent can be put into the sewer without doing 
harm to the plant. 

This is where opposition is going to be met. Manu- 
facturers do not like having to install plant which 
brings them in no profit. The objection is quite un- 
reasonable. Purification of the water they have 
borrowed before it goes back into the river is part of 
their manufacturing process. They make their money 
out of their factories and have clearly no right to hand 
over the unremunerative part of the process to their 
neighbours downstream. But they have been doing 
it for a long time and no one likes being saddled with 
additional expense. 

It is a curious thing that they should have been 
allowed to do so, for this custom is quite illegal. It 
has been illegal since 1876; but unfortunately the 
law which makes it illegal has so many loopholes in 
it that it has been largely disregarded. One of the 
worst loopholes is that the only people who can 
prosecute, -for all practical purposes, are sanitary 
authorities, and as they control the domestic sewage 
plants, they have often in the past been themselves 


RESEMBLING AN AERIAL PHOTOGRAPH OF MOUNTAINOUS COUNTRY: A CLOSE-UP VIEW OF THE SURFACE OF 
A RIVER ON WHICH THE WASTE FROM A PAPER-MILL 1S FLOATING. 


The foam on the surface of the stream is caused 
by waste caustic soda together with the 
resinous matter it has extracted from the raw 
materials. This type of pollution may be carried 
for miles, as every time the stream goes over a 
weir the soda is lashed into soapsuds once more. 


breakers of the law. “ Set a thief 
to catch a thief’’ has proved useless 
in this case. Another is that before 
action in the courts can be taken, 
the consent of a political Minister 
(Minister of Health) must be ob- 
tained. It is obvious that other con- 
siderations besides a strict adherence 
to the law are bound to influence 
his judgment. There is also the 
question of expense which, even for 
a wealthy commercial federation, can 
be very great and at which even a 
local authority may jib. These are 
three points which it is essential 
should be put right when the new 
pollution law which the Government 
has promised comes up for con- 
sideration. 

It may be that the River Boards, 
created by the new Act, can get rid 
of the first. They will replace the 
old sanitary authorities for pollution 
purposes and should not, therefore, 
be worried by a guilty conscience 
since they will not themselves norm- 
ally be polluters; although it may 
be remarked in passing that the removal of weed 
which occurs, often enough, in dredging is apt to 
lower the river's powers of self-purification. But they 
must be freed from this out-of-date regulation for 
obtaining the Minister's consent before taking action 
against a recalcitrant offender. 

At the moment, the most profitable line of safety 
for the manufacturers is the use of a- closed-circuit 
system for washing waters (from which a very large 
part of modern pollution comes). In such a system 
the effluent only needs to be partially cleaned and 
used over and over again, so that none of it need go 
to the sewer or river at all. 
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TEAM-WORK IN RESEARCH: SYNTHETIC CHLOROMYCETIN AND ITS DISCOVERERS. 

























\ LIKE DISEASES, 


A NEW MOULD DRUG, TO CURE TYPHUS, TYPHOID AND 
WHOSE LARGE-SCALE PRODUCTION HAS 
BEEN MADE POSSIBLE BY THE DISCOVERY OF HOW TO 





THE FIRST STAGE IN 
MYCETIN: DR. Q. R. 
EHRLICH, FIRST PRODL 
FROM 


SYNTHESISE IT: CHLOROMYCETIN CRYSTALS (ENLARGED). 
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IN WHICH CHLOROMYCETIN HAS MADE 

MIRACULOUS CURES: TYPHUS ORGANISMS ATTACKING A 

WHITE BLOOD CELL (THE LARGE DARK-SPECKLED 
CIRCLE IN THE CENTRE). 





THE DISEASE 


THE PRODUCTION OF CHLORO- 
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USED 
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“ TYPHUS : DR. 1. WILLIAM MACLEAN EXAMINING 
TYPHUS-INFECTED EGGS. THE SHADOW IN THE EGG 
SHOWS THAT THE EMBRYO IS STILL ALIVE. \ 





THE DISCOVERER OF CHLOROMYCETIN’S USE AGAINST 








RESPONSIBLE FOR MANY PHASES IN THE DEVELOP 

MENT OF CHLOROMYCETIN (TWO FORMS OF WHICH 

CAN BE SEEN ON THE TABLE): DR. QUENTIN R. 
BARTZ (LEFT) AND DR. JOHN EHRLICH, 








THE YALE UNIVERSITY 
HUNDREDS OF SOIL 
(A-65, FROM VENEZUELA) 





HE news, announced on 
March 27, that the means 

to synthesise chloromycetin com- 
mercially had been discovered, 
and the revelation of its formula 
at the 115th meeting of the 
American Chemical Society on 
March 29 crowned another story 








of scientific research team-work 
and made available on a large 
scale a new antibiotic mould drug, 
which has already proved re- 

see mere . ' markably effective against typhus, 
typhoid fever, Rocky Mountain spotted fever, undulant fever, infections of the urinary 
tracts, and some bacillary dysenteries—which other antibiotics had failed to cure 
Chloromycetin (which is not yet generally available in this country) has also been 
tested successfully in animals on the organisms of whooping cough, virus pneumonia 
(hitherto incurable), psittacosis, scrub and murine typhus, rickettsial pox and 
lymphogranuloma virus. Other great new antibiotics, such as penicillin and streptomycin, 
have hitherto resisted large-scale synthesis, a factor which limits their production 
The mould which has given the new drug was one of many tested by a Yale Research 


WORKING OUT THE CHEMICAL MEANS TO PRODUCE 
THE DRUG ON A COMMERCIAL SCALE AFTER THE 
METHOD OF SYNTHESIS HAD BEEN FOUND: DR. 
LOREN M. LONG, OF THE PARKE-DAVIS TEAM. 





RESEARCH 
SAMPLES 
FROM WHICH 
DEVELOPED ; DR. 
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MOULD * 
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SCIENTIST WHO 
DISCOVERED THE 
CHLOROMYCETIN 
PAUL R. BURKHOLDER. 


AND 





Scientist, Dr. Paul R. Burkholder, 
and recommended for development 
to the Parke-Davis Research 
Laboratories in Detroit. A 
research team, co-ordinated by 
Dr. John Ehrlich, set to work 
to develop the mould from 
this sample; and he and Dr. = parenansaeenay eonseinsneuntmnmnesnsesiatenammemeaenemeies 
Quentin R Bartz produced THE CO-ORDINATOR OF THE PARKE-DAVIS TEAM” 
chloromycetin in pure crystal- WHICH SYNTHESISED CHLOROMYCETIN : DR. HARRY 
line form from the mould. M. CROOKS, JNR., WHO REVEALED THE FORMULA 
The next stage was to attempt to FOR ITS MANUFACTURE ON MARCH 29. 
synthesise the drug—which would ‘ 

immensely simplify its commercial production. Two teams 
working out this research: Dr. Harry M. Crooks, Jnr., Dr. Mildred C. Rebstock and 
John Controulis, and Dr. Loren M. Long and Dr. Harvey Troutman. The end was 
achieved, the first person to synthesise the drug being a twenty-eight-year-old woman 
scientist, Dr. Mildred C. Rebstock (whose portrait appears on our front page); while 
Drs. Young and Troutman developed a means of large-scale commercial production 
Meanwhile, field tests of the drug, initiated by Dr. I. W. Maclean's tests on typhus 
infected eggs, were already producing almost miraculous cures 


were responsible for 


Photographs by Courtesy of Parke, Davis and Co. 
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NOW REORGANISED AS A SOUTH-PACIFIC 
A VISTA OF AIRPORTS, GOLD-MINES, TRIM 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS—Apriv 16, 1949 
1 
| 


(ABOVE.) THE AIR TRAVELLER'S FIRST 
GLIMPSE OF LIFE IN THE SOUTH 
SEAS: A TROPICAL ISLET IN THE 
FIJI ISLANDS, WITH THE ISLAND OF 


MBENGGA IN THE DISTANCE THE OF THE CAPITAL OF THE FIJjI ISLANDS AND THE CHIEF TOWN 


TOWN OF SUVA: AN AERIAL VIEW 
BUSINESS ACTIVITY. 


OF THE ISLAND OF VITI LEVU-—-A CENTRE OF WESTERN PACIFIC 





EFFICIENT AND PICTURESQUE IN BLUE TUNIC, RED SASII 
AND WHITE SKIRT: A FIJIAN POLICEMAN ON DUTY IN SUVA, 
gi dod , 


GOVERNMENT HOUSE (CENTRE, FOREGROUND), FROM WHICH THE FIJI ISLANDS ARE GOVERNED, 


WITH SUVA (POPULATION OF ABOUT 25,500) LYING AROUND AND IN THE BACKGROUND. 


SUGAR IS THE KEY PRODUCT IN THE ISLANDS, WITH 160,000 ACRES OF SUGAR-CANE PLANTATION 
AND FIVE SUGAR-MILLS SUGAR PLANTATIONS NEAR NANDI, IN WESTERN VITI LEVU 

The announcement was made in New Zealand on April 6 by the Minister of 

Defence, Mr. Jones, that in view of Fiji's importance as a communications ONE OF FIjt'S MOST FERTILE AND BEAUTIFUL VALLEYS: AN AERIAL 
centre in the South Pacific, and as a base from which measures could be taken EVER CIRGATOEA AS 65 HEARS Ss CRA ON TRE SOUTH-WEST GF VETT LEVY SELANM. 

to ensure the security of the trade routes to the United Kingdom and Northern on which is the capital, Suva, and Vanua Levu, about half its size. They 
Pacific, the defence of the islands was being reorganised. Fiji's security is of became a Crown Colony in 1880, and are administered for the Crown by a 
special concern to New Zealand, and a New Zealand officer, Col. C. L. Pleasants, Governor with an Executive and a Legislative Council In October, 1946, the 
has been appointed representative in Fiji of the New Zealand Chiefs of Staff. population was 259,638, the largest single group of this being the Indians 
The Fiji Islands are a group of about 250, of which the largest are Viti Levu, (120,414), who exceed the native Fijians by more than 2000. Indian coolies 


VIEW OF THE 
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FIC) STRATEGIC BASE: FIJI FROM THE AIR— 


RIM] SUBURBS AND RUGBY FOOTBALL FIELDS. 
; 


(ABOVE.) INDUSTRY, AND NAVAL 
MIGHT IN THE FIJI ISLANDS 
LAUTOKA BAY, SHOWING, IN THE 
BACKGROUND, A SUGAR REFINERY ; 
IN THE FOREGROUND, THE CRUISER 


MBAU, THE BURIAL-PLACE OF THE FIJIAN KINGS: A TINY ISLET ON THE EAST COAST OF VITI LEVU, FROM 
BELLONA, ON LOAN TO NEW ZEALAND. 


WHICH SUPREMACY OVER THE WHOLE GROUP WAS ESTABLISHED EARLY IN THE LAST CENTURY. 


RECORDING THE CESSION OF THE SOVEREIGNTY TO BRITAIN 
IN OCTOBER, 1874, AND THE LAND SALES OF 1880, 





af 


ANOTHER VIEW OF SUVA, FROM THE AIR, WITH GOVERNMENT BUILDINGS IN THE CENTRE, A BIG SEASIDE 
HOTEL TO THE LEFT, AND TWO RUGBY FOOTBALL GROUNDS IN THE RIGHT FOREGROUND. 


mite 


A SURPRISING FEATURE IN A SOUTH SEA ISLAND : ONE OF VITI LEVU'S GOLD-MINES. DURING 
1947, THE ISLANDS PRODUCED FROM A NUMBER OF MINES 94,353 FINE OUNCES OF GOLD 


a number of mines, mainly in the northern part of Viti Levu, near Vatukoula, 

A NEW FEATURE OF THE Fij! ISLANDS, A VITAL AIRSTRIP IN THE PACIFIC WAR, AND A FAC TOR and during 1947, 159,646 tons of ore were treated. and gold valued at £905 775 
WHICH HAS MADE VITI LEVU A JUNCTION IN PACIFIC AIR TRANSPORT : NANDI AIRPORT produced. Gold exports for 1946-7 totalled £1.208.780 The airport lies at 
Nandi (or Nadi), in western Viti Levu, and during the war in the Pacific was 
of vital importance as a military airstrip It is now one of the main airports 
perhaps those that of the Trans-Pacific airlines, B.O.A.C., Pan-American Airways, and Australia: 


fields. marine hotels, and extensive Government buildings, 
strike most oddly are the gold-mine and the airport Although not a major National Airways all using it regularly ; while the New Zealand National Airways 


the islands, gold-mining would appear to be expanding the port of Suva 


first imported to work tea and sugar plantations in 1878. But, in our 
photographs, among such surprising items as well-wooded suburbs, Rugby football 


were 


industry of There are operate a weekly flying-boat Service from Auckland to the ¢ 
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MOVING BACK THE FRONTIERS OF HISTORY. 


‘AN INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND FROM THE EARLIEST 
TIMES TO 1204”: By 


DOUGLAS JERROLD.* 


An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 
N.B.—The reproductions on this page are not from the book reviewed. 


R. DOUGLAS JERROLD has produced a volume 
+ of nearly 600 crowded pages on the History 
of England up to 1204. Before I go any farther, I 
must say that it is so sound in conception, so masterly 
in execution, and so excellently written that I hope 
that the author (though I don’t think he gives any 
hint of a sequel) regards it as the first of a series 
surveying our whole history. In modern times com- 
prehensive histories of England (apart from sum- 
marising school-books) have usually been the work of 
a number of scholars taking a period apiece. There 
have been no rivals of Hume and that just but 
neglected scholar, Lingard: Green's was in name, as 
well as in fact, a ‘“‘Short History.” Materials for 
history have accumulated with such rapidity that we 
can no longer expect a general historian to do more 
than co-ordinate the results of other men’s specialist 
researches. As Mr. Jerrold points out, the late H. A. L. 
Fisher's great “‘ History of Europe ’’ “ contains no line 
of original research, but it is the work of a master 
of the craft of history, who knew the purpose for 
which history had to be taught and learnt, which is 
to enable men of good will to dominate events.”” What 
Fisher did for Europe it is necessary that someone 
should do for England, if the utter ignorance of the 
wielders of universal suffrage is to be only partly 
coped with. But it isn’t so easy. The late Professor 
Bury is quoted as saying that history is a science, 
not an art, and propounding the view, now generally 
held, that “ the real task of the historian is the dis- 
covery of new material for history rather than the 
study of the working of the historical process."” “‘ This 
view,” says Mr. Jerrold bluntly, ‘‘would, however, 
not have commanded such general acceptance but for 
the fiscal policy of successive twentieth-century ad- 
ministrations and the ever-increasing pressure of public 
business, which have, in less than half a century, 
destroyed the leisure of the class from which the great 
historians of the past were almost exclusively drawn. 
Since there is to-day no educated class in possession 
of private means, it follows that the writing of history 
has been almost wholly left for more than a genera- 
tion to professional teachers and research workers. 
The result has been, on the whole, what might have 
been expected. The standard of scholarship has risen 
immeasurably, there have been numerous additions to 
knowledge, but less effort to bring the new know- 
ledge into the common stock and less enthusiasm 
and perhaps less ability to point out its 
implications — often extremely significant — for 
students of the historical process or for those 
engaged in public life.” In other words, a person 
may throw any amount of new light on the curves 
of wool prices under the Plantagenets without 
being the slightest use as a guide to conduct—or 
even readable. 

Well, Mr. Jerrold, with the courage of a 
Columbus, has embarked on his Ocean; and he 
does not take an aeroplane to the Azores in 
order to shorten the voyage. Not for him the 
beginning with “ Julius Casar, B.C. 55°’; still 
less that of J. R. Green who, calmly ignoring the 
persistence of the British and the Romano-British, 
and under the spell of the German myth, actually 
opened his book with: “ For the fatherland of the 
English race we must look far away from England 
itself. In the fifth century after the birth of 
Christ, the one country which we know to have 
borne the name of Angeln, or the Engleland, lay 
in the district which we now call Sleswick, a district 
in the heart of the peninsula which parts the 
Baltic from the northern seas. Its pleasant 
pastures, its black-timbered homesteads, its prim 
little townships looking down on inlets of purple 
water, were then but a wild waste of heather and 
sand, girt along the coast with sunless woodland, 
broken here and there by meadows which crept 
down to the marshes and the sea."" That is 
all very picturesque: but the pirates from 
* Sleswick "’ did not arrive in an empty country, 
or a country with no history, like aboriginal 
Australia: ‘‘ Uricon the City stood,” let alone 
the much more ancient Stonehenge. And Mr. 
Jerrold boldly undertakes to give us a background 
to our recorded history which includes the Ice 
Ages, and then surveys the long succession of 
invasions and cultures, linking us with the 
Mediterranean and the East from whence the 
He, above all, emphasises the impact 


waves came. 


* «An Introduction to the History of England, from the 
Earliest Times to 1204." By Douglas Jerrold. Numerous 
ical Tables. (Collins; a1s.) 


Maps, Plans, Diagrams and Genealog 


A NEOLITHIC CHILD AGED TEN OR ELEVEN : 
A RECONSTRUCTION DRAWING BASED ON 
ONE OF THE SKULLS FOUND IN THE LONG 
BARROW AT LANHILL, BELIEVED TO HAVE 


A RECONSTRUCTION DRAWING FROM A 
NEOLITHIC SKULL FOUND IN THE LONG 
BARROW AT LANHILL, WILTSHIRE, IN 
1936: 


logical 


during prehistoric times . . . they 


Fhe cheve Gantegs ty Sin D. E. Chapman, F.R.A.I., 
| Researc 


of the Christian revelation upon the world and, 
ultimately, upon England. The Saxons, consequently, 
appear (as they were) as late intruders, whose pagan- 
ism was of brief duration here, who threw up a few 
great kings, but, in the end, had to be organised by 
a new lot of invaders, with a genius for organisation, 
for law and for building. ‘‘ The over-riding weak- 
ness of the Anglo-Saxon civilisation lay in this, that 
for administration, for government as an art, and 


THE OLDEST KNOWN INHABITANT OF ENGLAND: THE MAN OF 
SUSSEX RECONSTRUCTED FROM THE FAMOUS PILTDOWN SKULL. 


Mr Douglas Jerrold in his book “ An Introduction to the History of 
England,” which is reviewed by Sir John Squire on this page, writes 

of the earliest human remains, and says : “ Of man himself, the famous 
Piltdown skull, so-cal use it was discovered at Piltdown, in 
Sussex, by Charles Dawson (in 1912) is generally believed to be the 
earliest direct evidence .. . Beyond any question, the Piltdown 
skull represents the most ancient human remains yet found in England 
and belongs to the early part of what is known as the Pleistocene Age 
and has even been dated by some geologists to Pliocene times. Our 
reconstruction of the Piltdown man is —s from a drawing, which 
appeared in The /llustrated London News, of December 28, 1912, 

by our special artist, the late A. Forestier. 





A RECONSTRUCTION DRAWING 


BEEN A FAMILY VAULT. LANHILL, WILTSHIRE. 





A MAN AGED ABOUT SIXTY TO 
SEVENTY YEARS. 


h, are rep 





BASED 
ON THE SKULL OF A NEOLITHIC 
MAN OF THIRTY-FIVE TO FORTY 
FOUND IN THE LONG BARROW AT 


AN AGED WOMAN BETWEEN SEVENTY 
AND EIGHTY WHO HAD LOST MANY 
OF HER TEETH LONG BEFORE DEATH : 
A RECONSTRUCTION DRAWING FROM A 
NEOLITHIC SKULL FOUND AT LANHILL. 
Morven Institute of Archao- 
uced from a series in The /Ilustrated London News of 
May 27, 1939. In describing her drawings, Miss D. E. Chapman wrote : “ These recon- 
structions represent the facial appearance of certain types of man inhabiting Britain 
were drawn from skulls belonging to skeletons 
found in the untouched Neolithic burial ct chamber of Lanhill Long Barrow, Wiltshire.” 
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for war as a 
science, the 
Anglo-Saxons 
lacked any 
great taste or 
aptitude. In- 
deed, the 
Anglo-Saxons 
never created 
a true system 
of centralised 
government 
or any effec- 
tive method of 
controlling 
local adminis- 
tration or of restraining the power of the territorial 
nobles. The Anglo-Saxon kingdom of united England 
was thus never truly articulated.” William the 
Conqueror, with his army, grants and Domesday 
Book, soon put an end to all that. 

Different parts of this crowded book will appeal to 
different people. The brilliant archeological summary 
in the earlier chapters can scarcely be paralleled else- 
where : many readers of*them will have the excite- 
ment of finding the frontiers of history moved a long 
way back for them. Later, Mr. Jerrold tends to be 
severer, concentrating on the development of in- 
stitutions, constitutional, legal, economic and ecclesi- 
astical : digesting the marrow of very many specialist 
books. But he pauses occasionally to bring individual 
men to life. For instance: ‘“‘ Henry II. left a greater 
mark on his contemporaries than any other English 
King—greater even than the Conqueror, who was so 
cold, aloof and stark. Henry had all the qualities 
and most of the defects of the strange, hot-tempered 
and invariably unfortunate Plantagenet family. Square, 
thick-set, red-faced, he was restless, passiopate in 
temper but with a strangely contrasting genius for 
persona! intercourse, eloquent, affable and persuasive. 
He was a secret reader, Peter of Blois tells us curi- 
ously, and Becket complained half-admiringly of his 
subtlety, commenting on his ‘ mousetraps.’ He had 
little religion and no morals. He heard mass daily 
but talked all through it, or attended to his papers— 
a characteristic piece of legalism which insisted on 
the form and ignored the substance. Like all 
cool calculators, he was betrayed by his occasional 
lapses into emotion. The failure of his foreign 
policy, the anarchy into which he ultimately plunged 
his French possessions, was due first to his affection 
and then to his deep disgust for Thomas Becket, 
and to his unrestrained affection for his sons.” 

Throughout the book, animated though it be 
by strong convictions, one is aware of its author's 
respect for facts: he lives in the light of the old 
remark: ‘‘ Things are what they are, their con- 
sequences will be what they will be ; why should 
we then deceive ourselves? "’ He never allows 
himself to get into a conventional rut. Take, for 
instance, the reign of King Stephen. Green, 
according to common form, copies from the 
Chronicle ghastly passages about the atrocities 
committed by the barons, and says: “‘ The nineteen 
years of his reign are years of a misrule and disorder 
unknown in our history": which is about all that 
most people know about Stephen, unless they 
remember Shakespeare’s statement that he was 
a worthy King and his breeches cost him but a 
crown. Mr. Jerrold qualifies the common view 
by reminding us that the great Cistercian abbeys 
of Rievaulx and Fountains belong to Stephen's 
reign; that the only English monastic order (the 
Gilbertine) was founded in his reign; that more 
than fifty monastic houses were then founded ; 
and that his reign saw the erection of the Chapter 
House of Durham, the towers of Exeter and 
Peterborough Cathedrals and the naves of Norwich, 
Bury St. Edmunds and Romsey Abbey. During 
that period also Geoffrey of Monmouth wrote, and 
Abelard, at Bath, produced his treatise on the 
astrolabe. Much the same sort of thing happened 
during the Wars of the Roses; the barons and 
their retainers may have wandered all over the 
country, jousting for this Rightful Heir or that, 
but parish churches sprang up in their thousands. 
It will be agreeable to read Mr. Jerrold when 
(if he fulfils my hopes) he reaches the reign of 
Henry VI. Before that there are the very 
productive reigns of Henry III. and Richard II. 





THE AUTHOR OF 


MR. DOUGLAS JERROLD, 
THE BOOK REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE. 
Mr. Douglas Jerrold, who was born in 1893, 
comes of a literary family. He was educated 


at Westminster and at New College, Oxford, 

where he was a Modern History Scholar. 

From 1930 to 1936 he was editor of the 

English Review. His books on history and 

politics include “ The Royal Naval Division,” 

” England, ” “Georgian Adventure” and 
* Britain and Europe, 1900-40." 


Novels are reviewed by K. John and other 
books by W. R. Calvert on page 530 of this issye. 
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FROM THE PACIFIC TO THE ATLANTIC, ON ITS SIDE: A U.S. NAVY DRY-DOCK GOING THROUGH THE PANAMA CANAL. 


through the Canal. The ends of the dock were removed, lashed 
to join the main hull previously transported 
the dry-dock was 16 ft. too wide t pa 


through the locks; on its side it rose 110 ft. above the water-line 


The United States Navy solved the difficult problem of transferring four floating unusual journey 
dry-docks, each weighing 15,000 to 18,000 tons, by sending them through the Panama together, and towed through the Canal 
Canal, from the Pacific to the Atlantic, on their sides. Our photograph shows one to Cristobal. In an upright position, 
of the dry-docks passing through the Pedro Miguel Locks at the beginning of its 
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T is three years since. Mr. Winston Churchill 
made his speech at Fulton, 
Missouri. That oration may be said to share 
with Marshall's Harvard speech, 


famous 


General 


laying the keel of his “ plan,”’ the honour of 
being the most notable made since the con- 
clusion of the war. Mr. Churchill’s address 


to the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 

delivered on March 31, was equally fine. If 

it has created less excitement throughout the 

world, the reason is in the main because a great deal that 
he prophesied at Fulton has come to pass, and much that 
he then urged should be done has been done. The atmo- 
in which he spoke at Boston had become all too 
The danger to which he called attention had 
become one of the most discussed topics. Three years 
ago the victory gained in 1945 was not long past, and 
the victors were basking in its still warm, though setting, 
The attitude of Soviet Russia had already caused 
anxiety, but vast numbers of people in Britain and the 
United States, certainly the majority, had not ceased to 
be thrilled by the memories of comradeship—or what had 
appeared to them to be comradeship—in the great struggle 
in which their countries had been allied to Russia. There 
still existed where Russia was concerned a great body of 
sentimental opinion. 

The Fulton speech therefore came as a great shock, 
and though it was widely approved it was also widely 
criticised, both here and in the United States. And indeed 
Mr. Churchill’s phrases at Fulton were often more lurid 
than those uttered at Boston. He spoke of bringing things 
‘to a head,” and of demanding a final settlement, and 
the roughness of the phrase led to the unjustifiable inter- 
pretation that he was urging the United States to threaten 
war. At Boston, perhaps with the memory of that inter- 
pretation in his mind, he was calmer and more patient. 
‘I do not think myself,” he said, “ that violent or preci- 
pitate action should be taken now. War is not inevitable.” 


sphere 
familiar. 


sun. 


But he did not hesitate to claim that events had vindicated 
warnings uttered in his 


and fulfilled’ in much detail the 
earlier speech, He declared 
outspokenly that the world 
is now faced with a force as 
wicked as, and in some ways 
more formidable than, that 
of Hitler, because Hitler 
had no fundamental theme, 
whereas “ the fourteen men 
in the Kremlin have their 





hierarchy and a church of 
Communist adepts, whose 
missionaries are in every 


country as a fifth column.” 
And though he counselled 
hope and patience, the 
aspect of that part of his 
speech which was concerned 
with international affairs of 
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By CYRIL FALLS, 
Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


he may have been speaking from special information not 
at my disposal. I am aware only of appreciations which 
contain an element of guess-work, but these support his 
view. lI understand, also, there was a period of great anxiety 
last year when it was considered by many well-informed 
observers that Russia might strike westward despite the 


atomic bomb. There can be little doubt that American 
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Belgium. } Canada. 


{ MR, LESTER PEARSON. 7 


A WINDOW ON THE WORLD 
FROM FULTON TO BOSTON. 


SIGNATORIES OF THE NORTH ATLANTIC pact. } 
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which the Kremlin has pursued since the end 
of the war. Russia’s primary aim may be the 
domination of the world by Communism, and 
she might in any case have adopted a policy 
which she hoped would lead to that end ; but 
even then the exclusive American possession 
of the atomic bomb has almost certainly 
accentuated Russian hostility and sharpened 
Russian methods of obstruction. In the same 
way, it would be short-sighted not to note 
that there exists in Russia a genuine anxiety about the 
development of Western Union into the Atlantic Pact. 
Despite a wide-spread intelligence service, Russian informa- 
tion about the outside world has often proved deficient, 
and it may well be that the new alliances are suspected of 
planning aggression, of which at present they are in fact 
incapable. All assurances on the subject are, it need 
hardly be said, treated as lies in Moscow. It is difficult to 
think of any means of convincing the Russian Government 
of the sober truth, expressed by Mr. Churchill in the words : 
“We seek nothing from Russia but good will and fair 
play.” When Mr. Stalin suggested that a meeting between 
himself and President Truman might contribute to the 
cause of peace, I did not follow most commentators in 
declaring outright that this would be useless while the 
ordinary machinery, the General Assembly of the United 
Nations, and the Council of Foreign Ministers, could make 
no headway. It does occasionally happen that improvised 
machinery achieves successes where the ordinary machinery 
has failed, or at least starts the other working again after 
it has come to a stop. Another war would be so disastrous 
to civilisation, whichever side was the winner, that it is 
worth while to consider carefully the most unorthodox 
and even the most unwelcome of means to avoid it. 

Soviet Russia possesses strong outposts beyond the 
Iron Curtain in the Communist Party, particularly strong 
in France and Italy, even if apparently on the decline. 
These outposts would provide a deadly menace if the 
Western States were to fail in bringing home to the majority 
of their populations that democracy has something better 
to offer than Communism. 
































,»\ At present they are attempt- 
ing to do so, above all in 
Britain, by providing their 
populations with increased 
material benefits and promis- 
ing them more. This is not 
enough. Material benefits 
from the State, however 
attractive and useful, do not 
in themselves create or main- 
tain’ a spirit of idealism. 
Communism has an idealism 
behind it, which free men 
hold to be perverted, but the 
sincerity and effectiveness of 
which they cannot deny. 
The free nations have not 








the moment was grim indeed. {ur 
The occasion of his speech 
was a curious one, and he was 


GUSTAV RASMUSSEN. if 
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M. ROBERT SCHUMAN. 
France. 


Iceland. 


created a comparable 
idealism of freedom, and yet 
freedom itself stands in grave 


COUNT SFORZA. 
Italy. 








actually called upon to give 
a general sketch of the past 
half-century. Severely con- 
densed though it had to be, 
the historical part of the 
speech was brilliant, and 
there are few men in the 
world capable of bringing out 
so many truths and illumi- 
nating them with such bright 
flashes of insight in the course 
of so brief a summary, At 
one moment he was skating 
on somewhat thin ice be- 
cause, when he surveyed the 
failures and mistakes of the 
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danger. Worse still, the free 
nations, by extending their 
control over the lives of 
individuals, tend to sap 
rather than encourage the 
ideal of freedom, of which 
personal initiative and enter- 
prise has always been the 
hall-mark. If people are to 
have their lives ordered by 
the State as the lives of 
animals are ordered by the 
farmer, they may become 
more comfortable, but it is 
unlikely that they will be- 
come more idealistic. 

From time to time I 








years between the wars, 
many of his hearers must 
have been thinking that one 
of the gravest and most fatal 
of them was the failure of the 
United States after the First World War to maintain her 
association with and interest in Europe. It was, however, 
inevitable that his picture of the years between his two great 
speeches in the United States should attract most attention, 
and should be most extensively quoted all over the world. 
The interest it aroused was, of course, heightened by the fact 
that this address was delivered so short a time before the 
signing of the Atlantic Treaty. On the next day, Mr. Ernest 
Bevin made a speech to the National Press Club inWashington, 
I have said that the events foretold at Fulton have 
to a large extent come true. Mr, Churchill's enemies, both 
within and without the Iron Curtain, will retort that the 
developments are the result of the speech and of the spirit 
behind it. We in this country know the falsity of such 
an assertion. I repeat that the Fulton speech met with 
a great. deal of criticism, and it was not received with 
much enthusiasm by the British Government. Mr. Churchill 
was then, and is still, a lone figure. He did not and does 
not speak officially, and the effect of his pronouncements 
is due only to his own prestige. With but few qualifications, 
it may be said that three years ago he made a prognosis of 
international affairs which the world was hardly yet pre- 
pared to recognise as sound, but which has since proved 
to be so. On the other hand, the steps which he advocated 
to counter the danger have been taken, and here it cannot 
be doubted that he has played an important part in shaping 
history. The United Europe movement, of which he was 
the chief artificer, has by no means attained all its ends, 
but it has influenced both Western Union and the Atlantic 
Treaty, and has still valuable work todo, The vast majority 
of the peoples concerned are convinced that in these two 
defence pacts lies the best hope of preserving peace and 
acquiring sufficient strength if peace cannot be preserved. 
The gravest statement made by Mr. Churchill was that 
Europe would have been Communized and London under 
ago but for the deterrent of the 
There 


M. JOSEPH BECH. 
Luxemburg. 


bombardment some time 


atomic bomb in the hands of the United States.” 
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DR. JOSE CAEIRO DA MATA. } encounter people of the type 
Portugal. known as “ intellectuals,” 
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In his article on this page Captain Cyril Falls discusses Mr. Winston 
Churchill's speeches at Fulton and Boston, and the events in the three 
years since the Fulton s h which have borne out so much of his 
ye a of international affairs. Captain Falls says: “ The United 
urope movement, of which he (Mr. Churchill] was the chief artificer, 
has by no means attained all its ends, but it has influenced both Western 
Union and the Atlantic Treaty, and has still valuable work to do. 
The vast majority of the peoples concerned are convinced that in these 
two defence pacts lies the best hope of prcmarvins and a 
sufficient strength if peace cannot be preserved The 
two important defence pacts (reported in our last issue) was signed in 
Washington on April 4 by the Foreign Ministers of the eight negotiating 
countries and by Italy, Portugal, Denmark and Iceland, who were 
invited to join the Pact. Photographs of the twelve Foreign Ministers 
who signed the Pact, in the alphabetical order of their countries, appear 
on this page. 


possession of the atomic bomb has acted as a restraining 
influence upon Russia. At the same time, it would be 
unfair to overlook the fact that the discovery of this weapon 
has contributed. to Russian suspicion of the intentions of 
the United States and to the development of the policy 


fo 
; 





~ who tell me that, as a result 

of the wars and the nranner 
in which society has developed, freedom as it was conceived 
in the past is dead. The autocratic State, they say, has 
become a matter of necessity. They add that it need not be 
and ought not to be “ quite on the Russian pattern”; by 
which they appear to mean that the common people may 
still be permitted, within certain limits, to say what they 
think. It may be acknowledged that the majority of us 
would prefer to be members of a State which allowed this 
much liberty, rather than of the Russian, which allows none 
at all, The younger generation, on the other hand, may feel 
that there is little difference between the two, especially if 
the loss of liberty in a State on the Russian pattern is balanced 
by the enthusiasm, the sense of taking a part in the creation 
of anew world, which has so powerfully reinforced the Russian 
State and the gospel of Communism everywhere. I believe 
that these people are pseudo-scientists, and that there 
exists no valid foundation to their nauseous theory. They 
can do a great deal of damage, which will not, however, 
profit them themselves in the long run. They may serve 
the turn of Communism, but they will be sacrificed when 
they have done so, 

I suggest that these things are worthy of our earnest 
consideration. The danger of which Mr. Churchill spoke 
at Boston is very real, but it is allied with another danger 
almost as great, that of infiltration. Russia always has 
the choice of one or the other, and may indeed use both 
simultaneously. And when it comes to mustering forces 
to fight ideological propaganda, the soundest and staunchest 
opponents will be found to be those who love freedom 
rather than those who are merely docile servants of the 
State and prepared to have all their actions and existences 
controlled by it. Do not let us be the slaves of a pretended 
determinism, which may well prove to be bogus. Even if 
we prove wrong in believing that freedom under the modern 
State is an attainable ideal, we shall be erring in better 
company than we should find ourselves in if we bowed 
our heads to take the yoke. 
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THE POPE CELEBRATING A VOTIVE MASS OF REPARATION ON PASSION SUNDAY : THE SCENE, LOOKING WESTWARD, IN THE BASILICA 
OF ST. PETER, WITH HIS HOLINESS AT THE HIGH ALTAR, AND, BEYOND THE CONFESSIO, THE CHOIR. 


On Saturday, April 2, the Pope celebrated thé Golden Jubilee of his ordination. He 
spent most of the day in prayer and the only ceremonies were the visit of 50,000 Roman 
schoolchildren who were addressed by his Holiness, and a distribution to the poor. 
He celebrated two masses on the following day, one the Passion Sunday Mass and the 
ther a Votive Mass, in which he had asked all the priests of the world to join him in 
“insults to God" and praying for light “ for those who deny 


making reparation for 
Our photograph shows the scene looking down the 


sod and seek to destroy religion.”’ 


The Pope is at the High Altar (Al/tare Papale) consecrated in 1594, where the 
Pope alone celebrates Mass. Above it the famous bronze Baldacchino on four gilded 
spiral columns constructed by Bernini in 1633 may be seen ; and beyond is the Confessio 
built by C. Maderna under Paul V. and surrounded by a balustrade bearing eighty- 
nine ever-burning lamps. The Pope was borne into the Basilica in his Gestatorial Chair, 
and the solemn Mass was attended by a congregation of some 40,000, including cardinals, 
prelates and representatives of the Italian Government. 
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PEOPLE AND EVENTS 
OF THE WEEK. 


THE 


soenncavennene ANNUM 


MR. STANLEY CHRISTOPHERSON. 


wey! 


SENIOR CONTROLLER TYRWHITT. 
Appointed an Hon. A.D.C. to the King 
She is Director of the W.R.A.C. ; and had 


Died on April 6, aged eighty-seven. He 
was president of the M.C.C. from 1939 
to 1945; played cricket for England v. 
Austraiia in 1884; and for Gentlemen 
v. Players, 1884, 1885 and 1886: and 
for Kent. He was a notable figure in the 
City. From 1943-45 he was temporary 
chairman of the Midland Bank, of which 
he had been a director since 1907. 


\ 


\ 
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MISS NORA INAYAT-KHAN, G.C. 
A courageous Secret Service agent, who died 
for her country, has been posthumously 
awarded the George Cross. She went to 
France in June, 1943, as a W/T operator in 
the Paris region. She arrived when large- 
scale arrests were taking place, but refused 
to return to England. After capture she 
twice tried to escape from Avenue Foch, the 
Gestapo H.Q. Known to the Paris Gestapo 
as “‘ Madeleine,” and the pluckiest woman 
to pass through their hands. She was shot 
at Dachau in September, 1944, aged thirty. 
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SIR SEYMOUR HICKS. 
Died on April 6, aged seventy-cight. 
He was considered one of the greatest 
comedians on the British stage. He 
wrote and produced sixty-four plays, 
several volumes of reminiscences and a 
novel. Besides acting in the theatre he 
made many appearances on the screen. 
Right up to the end he retained his 

youthful zest for life. 
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PERSONALITIES IN THE 


PUBLIC EYE. 
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CAPTAIN JOY. B. HANCOCK. 
Chief of the W.A.V.E.S. (Women Ac- 


‘ cepted for Volunteer Emergency Ser- 
vice), the American equivalent of the 


vocueavennenmenenensorsvennsnneaey 


\ 
\ 
previously been Director of the A.T.S N 
C. Tyrwhitt is forty-five and a daughter 
of Admiral of the Fleet Sir Reginald 
Tyrwhitt. She was awarded the O.B.E. 
in the 1946 New Year Honours. 


since April, 1946. Senior Controller M. J | 


MR. LEWIS DOUGLAS. 
American Ambassador to Britain since 1947. He 
received a serious injury to the left eye when a hook 
became imbedded in it while he was casting his line, 
salmon-fishing in the River Test on April 4. He was 
taken to a Southampton Hospital, where an operation 
was performed. He has been examined by the 
surgeon-oculist to the King, Sir Stewart Duke-Elder. 
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MR. J. R. SCOTT. 
Died on April 5, aged sixty-nine. He was governing 
director and chairman of the Manchester Guardian and 
Manchester Evening News. He was the second of three 
sons of C. P. Scott, who spent almost his entire working 
life in the service of these newspapers. He was 
President of the Newspaper Society, 1923-24; and 
chairman of the Press Association, 1936-37. 





NOMINATED To THE SEE or PETER- 
BOROUGH : CANON SPENCER LEESON. 


Nominated for election as Bishop of Peterborough in 
succession to the Rt. Rev. C. M. Blagden, who is 
resigning. Educated at Winchester and New Col- 
lege, Oxford, he was headmaster of Winchester from 
1935-46. He was called to the Bar in 1922, was head- 
master of Merchant Taylors’ School 1927-1935; and 
ordained in 1939 From 1939 to 1945 he was 
rs’ Conference. 
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THE MAN WHOM A UNIQUE CHANCE MIGHT HAVE MADE THE 
IN THE NEW L.C.C.: SIR PERCY HARRIS, THE ONLY LIBERAI 

When the final results of the London County Council elections were declared on April 8 it was 

discovered that the Conservative and Socialist Parties were exactly balanced with sixty-four seats 

each, the only other seat being held by the veteran Liberal, Sir Percy Harris. This result is 

; 
iy 


DECIDING FACTOR 
MEMBER, 


believ unique in London history, although there was a dead-heat in 1895. 


THE PALAIS DE JUSTICE IN PARIS AFTER WINNING HIS LIBEL ACTION 


AGAINST LES LETTRES FRANCAISES: MR. KRAVCHENKO (IN HAT). 


Mr. Victor Kravchenko, author of “1 Chose Freedom,” has won his libel action against the French 

Communist weekly, Les Lettres Francaises, and has been awarded £150 damages and £4000 costs. 

Judgment was given in his favour on April 4. The trial began on January 24, and am those 

who gave evidence were Mme. Gorlova, Kravchenko’s former wife, Mr. Zilliacus, Socialist MP. for 
Gateshead, and the Very Rev. Hewlett Johnson, Dean of Canterbury. 


LEAVING 


‘Wectanensunensnetensnennannnennne sueenananegnenquenanteytensssetasunesnnetnnneusainenennensanennustnnnn 


SA PUNNUUNNG NNO UNLUNAERLaNNNK ANN 


www) W.R.NLS., recently arrived in Britain 
) to visit naval establishments and to ex- 
change views with Miss Jocelyn Wooll- 
} combe, Director of the W.R.N.S. She is 
fifty; and served in World War |. 


eanronnnanil 


DR. MORDECAI ELIASH. 

The first Israeli representative in London arrived at 
London Airport on April 5. He was born in the Ukraine 
in 1892 and studied at Berlin and Oxford Universities. 
For some years he has been in private practice as an 
advocate. He was first President of the Jewish Bar 
Association in Palestine, and was the Israeli delegate 

to the United Nations Trusteeship Council. 
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SIR CLIVE BAILLIEU. 
Appointed chairman of the Dunlop Rubber Company 
in succession to Sir George Beharrell, wno has resigned. 
Sir Clive is fifty-nine and has been deputy chairman 
since 1945. He is chairman of the Central Mining and 
Investment Corporation Ltd. He is deeply interested 
in Anglo-American relations and is deputy chairman 
of the English-Speaking Union. 
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NOMINATED TO THE SEE OF SALISBURY: 
THE RT. REV. W. L. ANDERSON. 


Nominated for election as Bishop of Salisbury in 
succession to the late Rt. Rev Geoftrey Cc. Lunt. 
He is fifty-seven and has been Bishop of Portsmouth 
since 1942. He was educated at St. Paul’s School 
and Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. He was 
Vicar of St. John’s, Meads, Eastbourne, 1932-37. 
From 1937 to 1942 he was Bishop Suffragan, vicar, 
rural dean and Archdeacon of Croydon. 
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THE MAN WHOSE BUDGET REPRESENTS THE BITTER FRUIT 
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OF VICTORY AND MAINTAINS BRITAIN AS THE HEAVIEST-TAXED 


COUNTRY IN THE WORLD: SIR STAFFORD CRIPPS, K.C., CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER. 


On Budget Day, April 6, any hopes for major reliefs in taxation during the coming 
year were rapidly dispelled by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir Stafford Cripps, 
in a masterly speech of two-and-a-quarter hours in which he outlined the country's 
financial state, the Government's commitments and his proposals of the methods 
them. Purchase tax was to be unchanged; income tax sub 
food subsidies were to be restricted, with a consequent rise in 
telephone rentals and charges were 


necessary to pay for 
stantially the same; 
the price of cheese, meat, margarine and butter ; 
to go up, and there would be some increase in postal charges; the duty on pool 

increases. Reliefs took the form of a 


betting was to go up—these were the main 
the 


Id. a pint off beer, 2s. a bottle off light wines, and reliefs in the case of 


installation of new plant in industry. Sir Stafford stressed that in the present state of 
expenditure on defence and the huge cost of the Government's social services, he had 
little choice and that the country must face the fact that it could not have its cake 
and eat it It is understood that this Budget, which does little or nothing to reduce 
the immediate cost of living, was unpalatable to many Labour Members, and in the 
next day's debate one of them, speaking from the Trade Union point of wWew, said 
the Budget's effect would be to make it impossible to hold back a wave of demands 
for wage increases. Cabinet support was, however, solidly behind the Chancellor and 
the Opposition gave approving support, although they, like everybody else, had little 
relish for the astringent ‘ mixture as before (Portrait Study by Karsh of Ottawa.) 
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THE DANGER OF FIRE: HOW STRUCTURAL PRECAUTIONS AND 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL 


FIRE~A DRAIN ON THE ASSETS OF THE NATION AND THE CAUSE OF SOME 1500 DEATHS EACH YEAR:| DR 


The disastrous fire which destroyed St. Anthony's Hospital at Effingham, 
Illinois, on April 5, and in which some eighty persons were reported to have 
lost their lives, has drawn attention to the dangers of fire and the consequent 
loss of national resources and assets. The these pages are 
oncerned mainly with the precautions which should be taken in old buildings 
as new buildings in most localities are now subject to stringent regulations 
country, large houses occupied by a single 
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To-day, all over the formerly 


Artist, G. H 


DAVIS, WITH THE ASSISTANCE OF Mr. DicsBy R. Sotomon, F.R.I.B.A., 


























PROTECTION OF A BNIILDING 
WITH TWO STAIRCASES. 
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family are now being. or have been, converted into flats. On our left-hand 
page we show a typical house of this kind converted into six flats. With so 
many people living in an old building, the chance of fire is increased, as is 
the danger of some being trapped on the upper floors should fire break out 
An external iron staircase is recommended as a means of escape in conjunction 
with protective work within the building. For instance, fires can be localised 
by enclosing the staircase in a fire-resisting ‘‘ bux," and by providing self-closing 
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SIMPLE APPLIANCES MAY SAVE LIFE IN AN EMERGENCY. 


CHAIRMAN OF THE BUILDING INDUSTRIES NaTIONAL CoUNCIL ADVISORY COMMITTEE; AND Minimax LtTD., ETC 
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4 St. are ao -— 
x ji MLL STAIRCASE IN USE. 
ASSAGE HAS BEEN CUT TO CONNECT THE FOUR HOVISES,AND TH 
STAIRCASES A.B AND C HAVE BEEN PUT OUT OF USE. IF FIRE’ OCCURS. 
NEAR @ OCCUPANTS OF ROOMS AT EITHER END OF CORRIDOR ARE 


IN DANGER IF NO EXTERNAL ESCAPE IS PROVIDED. IN THIS CASE 
STAIRCASES A AND C SHOULD BE KEPT IN SE AND BOXED IN. a 
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SAVE-YOURSELF 
METHODS OF 
ESCAPE. 
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RAR: DRAWINGS SHOWING SAFETY DEVICES FOR BUILDINGS CONVERTED TO MULTI-FAMILY OCCUPATION. 


if fire breaks out in any of the flats the smoke steel ladder and the Longworth "' automatic escape, which will lower a 


17-stone man or a baby to safety at a uniform speed of about 4 ft. per 
these aids are not available in a crisis, it 1s better not to jump 
useful as a means 


t-hand § fire-resisting doors. Thus, 


ith so (which is far more dangerous than the flames in the early stages of a fire) 


as is ff is prevented 
k out | trapped and suffocated who are, 
In addition to the permanent protection of fixed devices there are a number 
can be purchased and kept ready for emergencies and provided with a“ stirrup’ 
may be mentioned a folding is useful when the roofs of adjoining premises afford a means 


from filling the staircase and corridors where people may be second If 
at the time, in no danger of being burned from a window unless it is on the first floor. A rope is 
of escape from windows at a higher level, but it should be securely anchored 
‘for lowering women and children. A roof-ladder 
of escape 


nection 
calised of excellent appliances which 
losing by the ordinary houseowner. Among these 
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CELEBRATING ITS SEVENTH CENTENARY: THE GREAT HOSPITAL, NORWICH. 























OCCUPIED BY THE MARRIED COUPLES WHO LIVE \ 
IN THE HOSPITAL: THE NINETEENTH-CENTURY \ 
ALMSHOUSES SITUATED IN THE OUTER GROUNDS \ 

} 


OF THE INSTITUTION, 





RECENTLY CLEANED AND NOW BRI 
THAT THEY ORIGINALLY WERE: 








\ ST. BARTHOLOMEW AND ST, 
POSSIBLY A PORTRAIT OF AN EARLY BENE- } 
FACTOR TO THE HOSPITAL, FOUNDED IN 1249: 
A CARVING OF A WOMAN'S HEAD IN STONE 
FROM ONE OF THE MEN'S WARDS, N 
ory none . Se et SON eAe NNN 














LLIANT IN. COLOUR, AS IT IS BELIEVED 


BOSSES REPRESENTING 


JAMES, FROM THE LADY CHAPEL. \ 





WITH (LEFT) A PORTION OF THE MEN’S WARDS 

OF THE ADJOINING HOSPITAL : ST. HELEN’S CHURCH 

TOWER AND THE WEST END OF THE BUILDING, 
DATING FROM THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 











ST. MATTHEW, 








REPRESENTING THE CORONATION OF THE 
VIRGIN : AN INTERESTING FOURTEENTH- 
CENTURY BOSS FROM THE VAULTED ROOF 
OF THE CHURCH OF ST. HELEN, 














A SIXTEENTH-CENTURY WOOD BENCH wetted FROM 4 SHOWING THE VAULTED ROOF AND THE STONE BOSSES, WHICH ILLUSTRATING ITS EXCELLENT STATE OF PRESER- 
THE CHURCH OF ST. HELEN, REPRESENTING . HAVE BEEN CLEANED, AND ARE ONCE MORE BRILLIANTLY COLOURED : VATION : ANOTHER EXAMPLE OF THE SIXTEENTH- 
ST. BARBARA AND HER EMBLEM, THE DRAGON. THE LADY CHAPEL, WITH (LEFT) SOME OF THE CARVED BENCH-ENDS. CENTURY CARVED WOOD CHURCH BENCH-ENDS 


St. Helen's Church and Hospital (known as the Great Hospital, though it has also 
been called St. Giles’, St. Helen's, God's House in Holm Street, and the House of 
the Poor in Holm Street), Norwich, was founded in 1249 by Bishop Suffield, and 
thus this year marks its septingenary, the 700th anniversary of its establishment 
It was refounded by Edward VI., and to-day comprises a group of mediaval 
buildings consisting of the Church of St. Helen, a cloister refectory, and the Master's 
House. The hospital section provides a quiet and restful haven for aged persons of 
both sexes. Spinsters and bachelors occupy the east and west ends, and married 
couples are accommodated in the early nineteenth-century almshoyses situated in the 


outer grounds. The choir at the east end has been transformed into the two women’s 
wards, one above the other. This dates from the late fourteenth century, having been 
largely built at the expense of Henry le Despenser, or Spencer, the “ warlike Bishop " 
who died in 1406. The carved stone corbels or bosses in the roof of the Lady 
Chapel, reproduced in our photographs, are very fine They have recently been 
cleaned, and their present brilliant condition is believed to approximate ‘to their 
original appearance. The hospital has had many distinguished benefactors, including 


Queen Elizabeth, 
provision for it. 


and it is believed that Anne of Bohemia and Richard Il. left 
In 1482, Isabel de Brekk left 3s. 4d. for the upkeen of the chancel. 
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A ROYAL MOTHER WITH HER INFANT 
AT ONE OF THE MOST 


H.R.H. Princess Elizabeth 
occasion of widespread rejoicing 
Commonwealth. The first photographs of the infant Prince were taken the 
occasion of his christening, and now a new series, taken in Princess Elizabeth's 
private sitting-room at Buckingham Palace, has been released for publication. On April 9, 


SON : 
DELIGHTFUL STAGES 


The birth of a son at 


November 14 was the 


to Buckingham Palace on 
throughout the British 


on 
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H.R.H. PRINCESS 


OF 


LONDON NEWS 


ELIZABETH PLAYING WITH PRINCE CHARLES, WHO 


EARLY BABYHOOD, AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE. 

Prince Charles left Buckingham Palace for Windlesham Moor, the cour 
Princess Elizabeth and the Duke of Edinburgh at Sunningdale 
probably remain until his Royal parents move into Clarence House%n | 
reported that he now weighs 16 Ib. 
of Prince Charles appear the 


i2 ozs., and has deer 


following pages. [/ 


blue eyes 
on lograph by Bar 


ther 


IS NOW 


try 
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THE LATEST PORTRAITS OF THE ROYAL INFANT. 








OF THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING 


GRANDSON 











PRINCE CHARLES’'S MOTHER AS A BABY: H.R.H. PR 
PRINCESS ELIZABETH IN 1926, WHEN SHE WAS Dt 
EIGHT MONTHS OF AGE. } 


IS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE CHARL 0! 
Highness Princess Elizabeth, elder daught# of 

to the throne, and of his Royal Highness ce 
November 14, 1948, and is second in the direet li 
weeks, when these, his latest photographs, were taker 
is the bonniest baby imaginable, fair-haired and blue-e 
photographer as being of a patient and cheerful di: 
with a woolly toy which obviously appeals to his tas 
worthy of Royal appreciation. Prince Charles is < 
remembered that he journeyed by car to Sandringhar 
spend a few weeks with their Majesties in Norfolk. 
Royal family is growing daily more noticeable. Or 
affection felt for Prince Charles was a gift of an er 
thimbles which the Duke of Edinburgh accepted for h 
Dockland Settlement in Canning Town on March 
children with photographs of their parents as they, to 
we publish a portrait of Princess Elizabeth taken in 
one of the Duke of Edinburgh (then Prince Philip of 
over a year « 


Photographs of Prince Charles by Baron ; portrait of 


AND QUEEN, AND SECOND IN THE DIRECT LINE 
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PRINCE CHARLES; AND HIS PARENTS AS BABIES. 














.R.H. PRINCE CHARLES’S FATHER AS A BABY: H.R.H. THE 
WAS DUKE OF EDINBURGH (THEN PRINCE PHILIP OF 
GREECE) IN 1922, AGED FOURTEEN MONTHS. 


HARL OF EDINBURGH, infant son of her Royal 
daught#® of the King and Queen and heir-presumptive 
ness ce Philip Duke of Edinburgh, was born on 
he direet line of succession. At the age of nineteen 
, were taken, he turned the scale at 16 Ib. 2 ozs. He 
'd and blue-eyed, and is reported to have impressed the 
cheerful disposition. Our pictures show him at play 
is to his taste as being an agreeable cuddly object well 
Charles is already a travelled infant, as it will be 
Sandringham on January 5, 1949, with his parents to 
in Norfolk. His position as a popular member of the 
ticeable. One of the most recent expressions of the 
ift of an embroidered bib and a bangle made out of 
cepted for his son from schoolgirls when he visited the 
on March 25. It is always interesting to compare {| 
} as they, too, were in their infancy, and on these pages 
th taken in 1926 when she was eight months old, and | 
ce Philip of Greece) taken in 1922 when he was a little 
ver a year old. 


mn; portrait of Princess Elizabeth by Marcus Adams. _ eS 


T LINE OF SUCCESSION: HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE CHARLES OF EDINBURGH, AGED 19 WEEKS. 
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ROYAL OCCASIONS, NOTABLE EVENTS; AND LONDON TO-DAY AND YESTERDAY. 


TO BE SOLD BY THE DUCHY OF CORNWALL: A VIEW OF HUGH TOWN, ST. MARY'S, 


CAPITAL OF THE SCILLY ISLES. 
The Duchy of Cornwall, sole landlord on St. Mary’s, Scilly Isles, has decided to sell Hugh Town, the 
capital. This step has been taken to enable tenants to become possessors of freehold property. 
It is stated that no agricultural property is being sold. 
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DESIGNED FOR THE THAMES WATER-BUS SERVICE IN PREPARATION FOR THE I95I FESTIVAL 

OF BRITAIN: THE PREFECT, 80 FT. LONG, AND CAPABLE OF CARRYING 250 PASSENGERS 

WITH A SPEED OF I2 KNOTS—-ON HER TRIAL RUN ON APRIL 7. SOME OF THESE CRAFT 
MAY BE PUT IN SERVICE THIS SUMMER. 
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ARRIVING FOR THE BALL ON APRIL 6 IN AID OF THE PLAYING FIELDS ASSOCIATION : 
T.R.H. PRINCESS ELIZABETH AND THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH. 
T.R.H. Princess Elizabeth and the Duke of Edinburgh attended the ball in aid of the Playing Fields 
Association on Wednesday, April 6, at the Dorchester Hotel. Her Royal Highness wore a dress of 
satin, embroidered with sequins and made with a full overskirt and a becoming berthe. 


PRINCESS ELIZABETH, GRAND MASTER OF THE GUILD OF AIR PILOTS AND NAVIGATORS, 
WITH (L.) GROUP CAPT. W. N. CUMMING AND (R.) A MEMBER, BEING PRESENTED. 


4 


Princess Elizabeth was, on April 7, installed Grand Master of the Gulld of Air Pilots and 
Navigators of the British Empire at Londonderry House. She then installed Group Captain 
WwW Cumming as Master of the Guild in succession to the late Lord Londonderry. 





THE COPIES OF THE NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY, A PACT OF HISTORK AN ANCIENT CORNER OF ELIZABETHAN LONDON, NOW SCHEDULED FOR DESTRUCTION : VAULTED CELLARS 
TWELVE NATIONS UNDER A BOMBED BUILDING IN MARK LANE, NEAR THE TOWER. 

signed in Washington on April 4 by the One of the many ancient buildings destroyed in London by enemy action during the war was situated in Mark 
The text is on gilt- Lane, in the heart of the City. Beneath it stretched a series of sixteenth-century vaulted chambers which were 
used as cellars by a firm of wine merchants. They survived the bombing, but are now to be demolished. 


THE COVER OF 
IMPORTANCE SIGNED BY THE REPRESENTATIVES OF 
The copies of the historic North Atlantic Pact, 


representatives of twelve nations, have covers of tooled morocco leather 
edged paper, and its sheets are held by red-white-and-blue ribbon 
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NEWS ITEMS FROM HOME AND ABROAD 
RECORDED BY THE ROVING CAMERA. 
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NOW ON VIEW TO THE PUBLIC AT LONGLEAT: A DISPLAY OF WEDDING DRESSES AND 
CEREMONIAL ROBES OF THE BATH FAMILY. 
TWENTY-FOUR HOURS AFTER THE SYRIAN COUP D’ETAT OF MARCH 30: A SCENE IN DAMASCUS, In our —~ y fore pw pest pee of pany on coe ae ——— ~~ 
" —— csiinein ap mansion, which the public may now visit. In centre (rig of the above photograph are the 
Va i Snes CS eee 0S Se Seay Gees. robes of the Garter; beyond are the robes and regalia worn at the Coronation. 


Within twenty-four hours of the Syrian coup d’dat on March 30, when Colonel Hussni Al-Zaim seized power, 
life in Damascus appeared to be almost normal. The shops were open and people walked peacefully in the 
streets, unmoved by the sentries and patrolling armoured cars. 
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THE INAUGURATION OF RAJASTHAN: SARDAR PATEL (IN WHITE) AND THE MAHARAJA OF JAIPUR (RIGHT) 
WALKING IN PROCESSION TO THE DURBAR HALL, JAIPUR, ON MARCH 30. 
In a ceremony at the Durbar Hall in Jaipur on March 30, the United State of Rajasthan was inaugurated by Sardar 
Vallabhbhai Patel, Deputy Prime Minister of India and Minister for States. The thirty-eight-year-old Maharaja of Jaipur AT JAIPUR: SARDAR PATEL (LEFT) SWEARING-IN THE MAHARAJA 
It is OF JAIPUR AS RAJPRAMUKH OF RAJASTHAN, INDIA’S NEW STATE. 


was sworn in as Rajpramukh (roughly, equivalent to Governor) of the new Union, an office which he holds for life. 
understood that the capital of Rajasthan will be Jaipur. 
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TO TEST A CYCLIST’S ROAD SENSE AND SKILL: A “ SAFE CONDUCT” EXHIBITION DEVICE ENDING A THOUSAND HOURS OF COMBAT SIMULATION : AIR MARSHAL SIR A. CORYTON SWITCHING 
WHICH ATTRACTED THE ATTENTION OF MR. BARNES, MINISTER OF TRANSPORT (LEFT). OFF THE CONTROLS OF A DE HAVILLAND GOBLIN 2 JET-ENGINE TEST. 

The week opening April 4 was devoted to promoting the use of pedestrian crossings and persuading On March 31, the De Havilland Goblin 2 jet engine, which last year was subjected to the severest 

the pedestrian to use them and rely on their sanctuary. Mr. Barnes opened an exhibition to this end at test that any aero-engine has ever received, ended a repeat performance of the same test, running with 

the Charing Cross Underground Station, with many interesting and instructive exhibits. negligible maintenance attention and with no decline in power output. 
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FROM FAR AND WIDE: TOPICAL NEWS 
PHOTOGRAPHS FROM ABROAD. 


CELEBRATING THE TENTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE END OF THE SPANISH CIVIL WAR 
GENERAL FRANCO (IN TRIBUNE, RIGHT) WATCHING THE MARCH-PAST OF AIR FORCE CADETS. 
In Spain the beginning of the month was marked by parades and ceremonies to celebrate the tenth 
anniversary of the Spanish Civil War. About 15,000 troc.s and many armoured vehicles are repx 


to hav 


ave passed General Franco’s saluting-base in central Madrid 


ICELANDIC COMMUNISTS PROTEST AT ICELAND'S JOINING THE ATLANTIC PACT: POLICE 
USING TEAR-GAS TO DISPERSE THE RIOTERS IN FRONT OF THE PARLIAMENT BUILDING. 
When the Icelandic Parliament voted to join the Atlantic Pact, the local Communists, as elsewhere: 


jemonstrated, in this case causing disturbances outside the Parliament building at Reykjavik and 
breaking its windows with stones. Police used truncheons and tear-gas to disperse the rioters 
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THE SCENE OF A DISASTROUS.U.S. HOSPITAL FIRE IN WHICH AN ESTIMATED EIGHTY PERSONS 
PERISHED : THE SMOULDERING ST. ANTHONY'S HOSPITAL, EFFINGHAM, ILLINOIS. 
At midnight, April 4-5, fire broke out in the basement of the eighty-year-old St. Anthony’s Hospital at 
Effingham, Illinois, and quickly spread. The number of the dead, most of whom were patients, was first 
estimated at forty-seven, but later increased to about eighty. The hospital records were lost and the exact 
number of inmates was difficult to discover. Fourteen of the dead were stated to be new-born babies PIN ( 
, . . 1 YFFIN } -LINOIS, HOSP N WHIC > ', INCLUDING 'RTEEN N 
Many patients jumped from the upper windows, and eighteen lost their lives in this way. HE EFFINGHAM, ILLINOIS PITAL I HICH EIGHTY, INCLUDING FOURTEEN NEW 


BORN RABIES, PERISHED: A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN DURING THE HEIGHT OF THE FIRE. 


CASUALTY OF A RECORD FLIGHT THE WRECKAGE OF A TANKER 


A SURVIVOR OF THE FIRST BIKINI ATOMIC TEST PIG NO, 
AIRCRAFT WHICH REFUFLLED 
THE LUCAY LADY IN HER ROUND-THE-WORLD RECORD, 


ZIT, AND DISCHARGED 
FROM RESEARCH AS NORMAL BUT STERILE. THE 
AND LATER CRASHED 


PIGLET IS NOT HERS. 

— ; z s 600-Ib. Poland China sow was one of the test animals in the first Bikini atom-bomb test 

en the U.S. B-5SO bomber, Lu ay Lady, made ool non-stop a flight (February 26 to March 2) Then 50 Ib. in weight, she survived the explosion and has since been under scrutiny “She s 

t 4 in the air at four places, one of them being over the lilippines. The tanker aircraft in this } " } } ° . 
nis sterile, but possibly not as a result, as the r hic di ! 

ase later crashed against a mountain-side in the Philippines, her crew of nine being killed P y ays which produce sterility usually kill 
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NEW EYES FOR THE 


FLYING “BLIND” BY ‘“‘TELERAN”’: BY WATCHING THE TELEVISION- 
LIKE SCREEN (IN THE CENTRE OF THE INSTRUMENT PANEL, AND 
INSET, IN DIAGRAM, RIGHT) THE PILOT CAN “SEE"' THE UNSEEN 
AIRPORT, TRAFFIC LANES, OTHER CRAFT, AND HIS OWN RELATIVE 


POSITION AND DIRECTION 


blind 
Teleran 


| Neage extraordinarily ingenious device 
which we illustrate is called 

Television-Radar-Navigation), ar 
Phot 


seen in the « 


air-navigat 

(an abbreviation of 
R.C.A 
It appears in the aircraft as the television screer 


d has been developed by 
phone Ltd 
entre of the photograph and reproduced in the diagran 
It shows the air traffi of an 
Leading to 


in the vicinity 
lower right 


airport, which appear 
three sets 


oppostt: 


this are 
[Continued 


as the square in the 


THE 


“BLIND” 
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PILOT: TELEVISION RADAR NAVIGATION. 
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Continued .| 

of curving parallel lines, the normal air lanes to and from the port 
The diagonal lines across the entire tube-face are the * header lines, 
showing, by the arrow-heads, the direction in which the aircraft 
carrying the apparatus is travelling. Aircraft in this vicinity and 
air-layer appear as pear-shaped marks (surrounded by rings). They 
lie on the approach lanes them and the one 
halfway up the radial line is the aircraft carrying the apparatus 
which, incidentally, always 
arrow at the bottom-left of the tube-face indicates wind speed and 
This picture is of a particular height-layer, as, for 
purposes, the air up to 30,000 ft. is divided into 2000-ft 
any of which Additional 


informati an al e transmitted t the pilot 


there are four of 


appears on this radial line The small 
direction 
* Teleran ' 


layers can be viewed by the pilot at will 
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THE BURIED SCULPTURES OF READING ABBEY : 
“DETECTIVE STORY.” 


By G. ZARNECKI, M.A. 


CHAPTERS OF AN ARCHEOLOGICAL 


EADING ABBEY lies in ruins and, looking at 
the grimy remains of what was once a wall, it 
is difficult to believe that here used to stand a splendid 
Royal monastery, housing up to two hundred 
Benedictine monks. The Abbey, founded in 1121 by 
Henry I., was built under the direction of monks 
from Cluny, in Burgundy, and the first Abbot, Hugh 
de Bowes, was a Cluniac. Though closely connected 
with Cluny, Reading remained within the Benedictine 
Order proper. The building of the Abbey progressed 
rapidly, and when Henry died in 1135, he was buried 
in the choir before the High Altar. But the building 
was not sufficiently advanced for consecration until 
1164, when the ceremony was performed by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Thomas Becket, in the presence 
of Henry IT. 

The original plan of the 
Abbey can be reconstructed 
from the existing ruins. It 
was cruciform, with an ambu- 
latory and radiating chapels 
and, on the south side, the 
cloister and various monastic 
buildings. But, lacking as we 
do any documents or con- 
temporary drawings, we know 
almost nothing of the elevation. 

Soon after the dissolution 
of the monasteries in 1539, 
the church and the monastic 
buildings fell into decay and, 
as so often happened, became 
a source of building material, 
not only for the town, but 
even for the surrounding 
country. For instance, stones 
were brought from Reading 
and used for the repair of 
Windsor Castle in 1557. 

Some thirty-four years ago, 
the distinguished’ antiquary 
Charles Keyser published a 
paper on the twelfth-century 
Romanesque carvings that 
originally decorated the Abbey. 
These he found at Reading, 
at Windsor, at Sonning, and at 
Shiplake, in Oxfordshire. Some 
of the carvings were of the 
beak-heads, the interlacements 
and foliage that are so charac- 
teristic of twelfth - century 
English church decoration. The most important of 
the sculptures described by Keyser were six richly 
carved capitals which he found in the grounds of Holme 
Park at Sonning, and that he rightly identi- 
fied as belonging to the cloister of Reading 
Abbey. These capitals, which he gave to 
Reading Museum, are notable for their vigor- 
ous and highly decorative sculpture. The 
dominant motives in their decoration are 
foliage and monstrous animal forms resem- 
bling in style the sculptures of the southern 
French school, and particularly that of the 
atelier of Toulouse. The sculptors working 
at Reading were obviously aware of the 
current movements in church decoration on 
the Continent. It was, no doubt, the contact 
with Cluny that gave them this knowledge. 

The capitals found by Keyser at Sonning 
were said to have been brought there from 
Borough Marsh, a small village near Twyford, 
lying on what is actually an island formed 
by the Thames and the Loddon. On the 
Oxfordshire side of the Thames at Shiplake, 
Keyser found an ornamental arch which had Fic. 2. 
been built in 1889 from carved stones also 
brought, according to local tradition, from 
Borough Marsh. Thinking that they would 
give interesting results, Keyser hoped to 
make some excavations at Borough Marsh. 
But this was during the First World War, 
and the plan had to be postponed and was, 
in fact, never carried out. My attention was first 
drawn to Borough Marsh by Mr. Lawrence Stone, 
of Oxford, who told me of the existence, on Borough 
Marsh Farm, of an ornamental arch similar to the 
one that Keyser had found at Shiplake. Examination 
proved this to be true, for, scattered in the garden 
of Borough Marsh Farm were stones very much 
resembling in style the stones at Shiplake and the 
capitals from Sonning. These were generously 
given by their owner, Mr. W. Budgen, to the Courtauld 
Institute of Art. 

A chance discovery by my friend René Ledesert 
of some carved stones built into the modern gateposts 


FIG. I. BELIEVED TO BE THE 


THE CLIMAX TO AN ARCHAOLOGICAL ADVENTURE STORY : 
OF THE REMARKABLE TWELFTH-CENTURY SCULPTURE OF THE CORONATION OF THE 
1), ORIGINALLY PART OF READING ABBEY AND DISCOVERED BURIED 


VIRGIN (FIG. 
AMONG THE ROOTS OF AN OAK (LEFT CENTRE) IN A GARDEN NEAR TWYFORD. 
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of Barn Acre 
Cottage resulted in 
some new finds. We 
soon ascertained that 
the stones were 
found in the garden of 
this property by the 
owner, Dr. Wilfred Bowman. And these were not 
the only things he had found. There were one or two 
other carved fragments that he had dug up while work- 
ing in his riverside garden (Fig. 4). The level of the 
garden had been artificially raised against flooding 
by the Loddon, and a thick wall built to prevent 
erosion of the soil by the swift current. The materials 
for this wall, which probably dates from the sixteenth 
century, had been used before for building, and the 
stones are of various shapes, but carefully dressed, and 
some of them showing roll mouldings. The wall 
was known to Keyser and described by him as having 
an ™ early character.” It was in the field behind it— 
that is to say, in the field that is now Dr. Bowman's 





SEATED VIRGIN. 


garden—that he intended to make his excavations. 
It is traditionally believed that the Sonning capitals 
and the stones built into the arches at Shiplake and 





at Borough Marsh Farm were originally found in 
this field. 

With Dr. Bowman’s kind permission it was 
arranged that we should return and undertake the 
excavations that Keyser had hoped to make some 
thirty years before. On two occasions last autumn 
a group of students and staff (Fig. 2) from the Cour- 
tauld Institute went to Barn Acre Cottage. At 
great inconvenience to the owner of the garden we 
took down the wall and dug preliminary trenches. 
The results entirely realised our expectations. 
Amongst the stones used in the wall some were carved, 
several very elaborately with decorations almost 


OLDEST KNOWN REPRESENTATION OF THE CORONATION OF THE VIRGIN: A CARVED 
STONE CAPITAL, DATING FROM ABOUT I140 A.D. AND ALMOST CERTAINLY ONE OF THE ORIGINAL SCULPTURES OF 


READING ABBEY. THE FIGURE OF CHRIST, TO THE RIGHT, THOUGH BADLY DAMAGED, IS CLEARLY CROWNING THE Virgin was 


THE DISCOVERY 
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identical with the Sonning capitals and the sculptures 
from Windsor, Shiplake, Reading and Borough Marsh 
Farm. This proved that the wall was built with 
stones brought there, most probably by water, from 
Reading—some four miles away. But it was not 
only in this wall that we found what we were seeking. 
The garden of Barn Acre Cottage covers the brick 
foundations of a building or buildings: these founda- 
tions are reinforced by stones, some of which are 
carved. The material found in two days of excavation 
is extremely rich. It includes one corbel head (Fig. 6), 
one cloister angle-capital that must originally have 
rested on three columns, various voussoirs from the 
cloister arcade (Fig. 5), all of which date from about 
1130, and a few bases of columns and fragments of 
Gothic window tracery. It took five men to move 
the huge stones embedded at the base of the wall. 
Two of these stones originally formed angle-stones in 
the cloister piers, and one of them is carved with 
the symbols of Christ; the Lamb on one side and, 
on the other, the Pelican in her piety (Fig. 3). A 
great many of the stones 
that were unearthed are 
covered with gracefully carved 
acanthus foliage deriving from 
classical decoration; others 
with the beak-head motive— 
the monstrous. beasts of 
northern imagination derived 
from Scandinavian wood- 
carving, such as, for instance, 
decorated the Vikings’ boats. 

But the most exciting 
moment of the excavations 
was when, under the roots 
of an old oak-tree, a capital 
was uncovered that, although 
very badly damaged, still 
showed some figure sculpture 
(Fig. 1). It was at once 
evident that the scene of 
the Coronation of the Virgin 
carved on one side of the 
capital will force us to revise 
existing theories as to the 
origin of that scene in art. 
This newly discovered repre- 
sentation is older than any 
previously known. In Western 
Europe the growing cult of 
the Virgin found its fullest 
expression in the French 
Gothic art of the thirteenth 
century, but the beginnings 
of that movement can be 
traced in the twelfth century 
and even earlier. In _ pre- 
Gothic art, however, the 
usually with 

Christ and secondary to him, 
as, for instance, in the scene of the Adoration of 
the Magi, of the Flight into Egypt, and of the 
Crucifixion. But in the second half of the twelfth 
century she became a subject in art 
independent of the old conventions. She 
appears alone, without Christ, and, indeed, 
soon acquired equal importance. Artists 
became interested in the events of her own 
life as they are recorded in the Scriptures 
or imagined in numerous legends. The 
favourite episodes were, in fact, apocryphal ; 
those narrated in the Golden Legend: the 
death of the Virgin and the miraculous 
assembly of the Apostles and, finally, the 
Triumph of the Virgin, borne to heaven, 
seated on the right hand of Christ and 
crowned by him. Scenes illustrating the 
Triumph (or Coronation) of the Virgin were 
believed to have originated in France in 
the last quarter of the twelfth century, and 
it is certainly true that the most beautiful 
representations of the subject were created 
there. But the existence in Rome of a 
treatment of the same subject in mosaic 
dating from between 1140 and 1148 makes 
it impossible to accept with any certainty 
the theory that the representation of the 
scene of the Coronation of the Virgin 
originated in France. And now, following 
the discovery of the Reading Coronation, 
also dating from about 1140, the extremely 
interesting possibility of the independent and almost 
simultaneous creation of the subject in different 
countries cannot be excluded. 

All who took part in the excavations are anxious 
to start work again in the summer in the hope of 
bringing to light whatever further treasures lie buried 
beneath the soil of Borough Marsh. And who knows 
whether the results may not be equally interesting ? 
At any rate, after the discovery of the Coronation 
and some of the other sculptures, it does not 
seem too much to claim that the excavations at 
Borough Marsh are of much more than merely 
local significance. 
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DISCOVERIES IN A THAMES-SIDE GARDEN: READING ABBEY SCULPTURES. 
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\ FIG. 3. ONCE AN ANGLE STONE IN THE CLOISTERS OF READING ABBEY AND RECENTLY 
“} DISCOVERED BENEATH A GARDEN WALL NEAR TWYFORD: A HUGE CARVED STONE OF 
. THE TWELFTH CENTURY, SHOWING THE PELICAN IN HER PIETY, A SYMBOL OF CHRIST. 


FIG. 4. FOUND IN HIS GARDEN BY DR, BOWMAN, THE OWNER, AND A CLUE 
IN THE COURTAULD INSTITUTE SEARCH FOR THE BURIED SCULPTURES OF 
READING ABBEY: A VAULT STONE WITH TWO CONFRONTED LIONS. 
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A 
.. FIG. 5. SHOWING A SCANDINAVIAN INFLUENCE: A VOUSSOIR, OR VAULT STONE, i ‘ FIG. 6. A CORBEL-HEAD, ONE OF THE MOST RECENT FINDS AND, IT IS SUGGESTED, 
} ORIGINALLY FROM THE TWELFTH-CENTURY READING ABBEY AND RECENTLY } PROBABLY FROM THE NAVE OF THE ANCIENT ABBEY-CHURCH OF READING A 
’ 
{ DISCOVERED IN EXCAVATIONS IN A GARDEN NEAR TWYFORD. i GROTESQUE HEAD WITH BULBOUS EYES AND HUGE MOUTH. 


The story which Mr. Zarnecki, of the Courtauld Institute of Art, has to tell on the place he found stones which, traditionally, had been brought from a ‘village called 
the discovery of the remarkable twelfth-century sculptures, here Borough Marsh. He had hoped to prosecute the search in this district, but the 
illustrated, has something of the atmosphere of a story of detection. The decay and project was never carried out; but fairly recently fresh traces were found at Borough 
destruction of the splendid royal foundation of Reading Abbey, about the time of the Marsh Farm and some sculptured stones found. In a garden near by, at Barn Acre 
Reformation, is well known; and early in this present century, the distinguished Cottage, the owner, Dr. Bowman, found some similarly scujptured stones and, as a 
antiquary Mr. Charles Keyser wrote of the surviving sculptured stones of the Abbey result, a party from the Courtauld Institute of Art excavated in this garden, with 
which he had traced to such places as Windsor, Sonning and Shiplake. At this latter remarkably successful results. Further excavations are planned for this summer 
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Hollywood film excels 
and sheer spectacle (whether 
Western or Eastern). Recent experience tempts me 
to remould this sentence and begin it: ‘‘ The only 
two things in which...” But one must be patient 
and tolerant— it is part of the critical function ! 

A good example of Hollywood's excellence in 
domesticity is forthcoming in the film called 
“Mr. Blandings Builds His Dream House."’ Impatiently 
or intolerantly you might call this an 
agreeable trifle about nothing very 
much. But what a very, very agree- 
able trifle, and how beautifully put over ! 
The Blandings (Cary Grant and Myrna 
Loy) are a moderately and modestly 
happy—and, one must presume, typical 

modern American couple, with two 
precocious daughters in their very early 
teens, and in possession of an inade- 
quately-sized apartment in Manhattan. 
They have an idea. They will give up 
these close quarters and go and live 
in an adequately-sized country-house 
in Connecticut. 

Mr. Blandings is in “ advertising ”’ 
and fairly competent, but neither a 
genius nor a Croesus. Mrs. Blandings— 
being Miss Loy and the identical lady 
who is wife to the “ Thin Man”’ in the 
famous Powell-Loy series—is watchful, 
quizzical, charming, amused, compre- 
hending, supremely patient, and abound- 
ingly tolerant. Complementarily, Mr. 
Grant-Blandings is impulsive, mildly 
irritable, affectionate, wide-eyed, fool- 
hardily impatient, and intermittently 
ntolerant. Note, for example, his 
paternal glare at the daughter who 
interrupts his breakfast-table jangle 
with his wife with the words: “‘ Bicker, 
bicker, bicker!" Mr. Grant's dark eyes 
are almost as expressive of this kind 


6 as things in which the 


are domesticity 


Che World of the Cinema. | 


GOOD AMERICAN: BAD ENGLISH. 


AN ENGLISH FILM WHICH IS “ TASTELESS AS WELL AS UNCOMICAL " : 
THE FILM SHOWING SIDCUP BUTTERMEADOW (SID FIELD) AMIDST THE WRECKAGE OF HIS BARROW AFTER A TROOP 


This week our film critic, Mr. 
bad English film is our latest comedy, 
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By ALAN DENT. 

Expensive officials and experts surround the 
Blandings, and the family-lawyer and family-friend 
Melvyn Douglas, urbanely moustached and wittily 
sympathetic, as well as worldly-wise—summons them 
from nowhere and dismisses them almost as soon as 
summoned. The old house has to be pulled down and 
a new one built in its place. Costs soar up dizzily. 





OF ROUNDHEADS HAVE RIDDEN THROUGH THE MARKET-PLACE. 


“Cardboard Cavalier,” 


“ CARDBOARD CAVALIER 


Alan Dent, discusses a good American film and a bad English film. The 
in which = Field takes the part of a 





arriving trains in a railway-station being besieged by 
a ghastly huddle of workers frantic to get home. 
The voice prates blandly of “ gracious living,”’ and 
instantaneously we are shown a crowd of grim men 
at a snack-counter grasping and gobbling what food 
there may be, for all the world like so many pigs in a 
trough. Good, too, are all the incidentals of the 
Blandings’ town-apartment, the details of the daily 
round, the common task. Mr. Grant surveys his ex- 
tended tongue in the glass with supreme 
disfavour ; Miss Loy glances at an un- 
interesting newspaper with her eyes still 
full of sleep. And it is, in fact, “ just 
another day,” until the moment arrives 
when they simultaneously see that 
advertisement which is to alter the 
whole style and course of their existence. 
The legend, under a drawing of an ideal 
dream-house in the country, runs: 
“Trade City Soot for Sylvan Charm.” 

It will be noted that I have been 
moved to call this enjoyable piece of 
well-observed fooling ‘“‘ genuinely funny.”’ 
I cannot with any honesty call our own 
latest comedy, ‘‘ Cardboard Cavalier,’ 
anything but genuinely unfunny. It 
should—I would have sworn — have 
surpassed the wit or witlessness of Man 
to make our best comedian, Sid Field, 
unfunny in anything he did. But such 
is this film’s one achievement. It is 
tasteless as well as uncomical. It begins 
with an execution. It has scenes in the 
dungeons of the Tower of London—we 
are in Cromwellian times—with the 
screams of tortured prisoners as a would- 
be laughable diversion. It-has Margaret 
Lockwood as Nell Gwynne—an impetu- 
ous barmaid who flounces when she is 
not galumphing, and galumphs when 
she does not flounce. It has a script 
by the witty Noel Langley, who manages, 


—A SCENE FROM 


of mood as are Miss Loy’s light ones. pos may ye 4 | wy Leceseed that of Nol Gwynne. =. Dent oe wat the flm for once in a way, to steer clear of 
: . u in a 1s le—it succeed: . . . 

The comedian and the comedienne making “" ‘our best comedian, ‘Sid Field, unfunny in anything he aid.” ’ = anything remotely resembling wit 
or true humour, and who insists in 


AN “ ENJOVABLE PIECE OF WELL-OBSERVED FOOLING": 


Mr. Alan Dent reserves his praise this week for an American film, 
House,” which he describes as an “ agreea’ 

agreeable trifle, and how beautifully put over!” 
two daughters, who bu 


“ feed’ each other to perfection. They drive into 
the country and are shown a ramshackle, derelict 
house, one of whose amenities is the asseverated 
fact that a forgotten General in one of America’s 
wars once watered his horses at a stream hard-by. 
Both husband and wife see in the mind's eye 
what might be made of this house with a trifle 
of rebuilding. The second-lasting “shots” of these 
two visions are perhaps the funniest things in this 
genuinely funny film. They are, so to speak, touch- 
ingly absolute. They remind us quite poignantly of 
what every house-hunter or flat-seeker must have 
experienced at least once in his or her life: the 
sempiternal disparity between the actual and the 
ideal, between what one takes and what one 
hoped to take. 





“MR, BLANDINGS BUILDS HIS DREAM HOUSE "— 
A SCENE FROM THIS AMERICAN COMEDY, SHOWING MR. AND MRS. BLANDINGS DISCUSSING THE AGREEMENT FOR 
THEIR RAMSHACKLE, DERELICT HOUSE WITH THEIR LAWYER AND FRIEND, BILL COLE (MELVYN DOUGLAS). 
“Mr. Blandings Builds His Dream 
ble trifle about nothing very much. But what a very, very 
It is the story of a modern American couple, with 

n° a ramshackle house in the country and have to overcome almost insuperable 
difficulties before it is pulled down and a new one built in its place. 


Workmen make _ almost 
insuperable difficulties—as 
appears to be the way of 
workmen the wide world 
over. And the move from 
Manhattan is finally made 
to a house which is still— 
because of a _ misunder- 
standing—without glass in 


its windows. But they 
have struggled for it, 
and it is theirs. And 
even the rather over- 
expensively' educated 
daughters give it the 4 
seal of their approval, 
while glancing down 
their precocious little noses at Pa sentimentally 
carrying Ma in his arms over the front-doorstep. 
This film, though certainly a trifle over-long for 
its matter, is wittily ordered and smoothly cofftrived 
(director: H. C. Potter). How good, for example, 
and how ironic is its opening! A commentator com- 
mends New York and its “ carefree orderly existence,” 
and at once we behold traffic-jams in the streets and 


“ GENUINELY FUNNY Fitm” 





almost every remark that is made on working the 
venerable Old English wheeze—* thou wert, I wast,” 
etc.—to death and damnation. 

But this comedy—worst of all—is Sid Field’s 
tragedy. He has appeared in one other unsuccessful 
film, which I missed. Perhaps he would be wise to 
stay triumphant in the theatre until some talent 
comes along which can give us his essence in cinema 
terms. In the present film he has to play a kind of 
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“ MR. BLANDINGS BUILDS HIS DREAM MOUSE "—A SCENE FROM THE FILM SHOWING 
MR. AND MRS, BLANDINGS (CARY GRANT AND MYRNA LOY) ARRIVING WITH THEIR DAUGHTERS TO MOVE INTO THEIR 


DREAM HOUSE IN THE COUNTRY. 


miserable Buttons to Miss Lockwood's jaunty sort 
of Cinderella. This is a hapless, glum, clumsy, 
unfortunate Buttons who is buffeted, kicked, half- 
drowned, and wholly badgered from pillar to post, and 
back again to pillory. It wii not do: it is unworthy 
of this born comedian. It makes us almost as unhappy 
as he is made to look, and the gleams of his unforgotten 
genius are rare and few. 
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BEHIND THE SCENES IN A FAMOUS WAXWORKS: MADAME TUSSAUD’S. 


« A 
eile ad 


‘““HENRY THE EIGHTH I AM’”’: ENGLAND’S MUCH-MARRIED MONARCH TEMPORARILY BANISHED FROM THE HALL OF KINGS. 


Madame Tussaud's is the oldest and the most famous of waxworks in the world ! faithfully portrayed in wax But it is in the 

day, and the supreme example of this ancient art There are few Londoners h yn have been closed behind the last visitor, that 
who have not at some time or other paid a visit to this large exhibition of wax t the staff, charged with keeping the place clean and the figures 
ortrait-models and asked the wax policeman the time, or the immobile attendant up a President, a King r—with ¢ eremony at all 
Many children will probably be going there with their parents during and the following pages the camera takes a glimpse behind the scenes at some 
elebrities j goings-on in this odd world of wax 


evenings when the dG rs 


the strangest things 


t 


r tw ra dictat 


the way 


hese Easter holidays to see the f the past and present skilfully and £ 





rHE 


THE RIGHT ANGLE: 
OF PANDIT NEHRU, 


AN ATTENDANT ADJUSTS THE CONGRESS CAP 
THE PRIME MINISTER OF INDIA. 


FINDING 


THE HEAD OF THE GOVERNMENT: THE PRIME MINISTER, MR, 
UNDERGOES A SLIGHT BUT IMPORTANT OPERATION. 


RESTORING CLEMENT 


ATTLEE, 


Few visitors to Madame Tussaud’s pause to consider the activity behind the 
scenes, the work necessary each day to keep the halls and the building clean 
Late at night and early in the morning the attendants busy themselves in main- 
taining the famous and the infamous. Every figure is brushed and dusted, and 
each head receives the attention the resident hairdresser. Clothes soon get 
dirty and have to be sent regularly to the cleaners and the laundry. Amid the 
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TUSSAUD’S: 


STATESMEN OFF THEIR 











MR. HARRY 5. 
HE SUPPLIED 


PUSHING A PRESIDENT AROUND : 


INTO THE HALL OF FAME, 


TRUMAN, HAND IN POCKET, IS CARRIED 
THE TIE HIMSELF. 


SEEING EYE TO EYE: MR. JOSEPH STALIN, MARSHAL OF THE SOVIET UNION. AND MARSHAL TITO, 
OF YUGOSLAVIA, CALMLY FACE IT OUT-——-IN LONDON. 


noise of clattering pails and squeélching scrubbing-brushes, attendants shift the wax 
figures from one place to another, and remove hands, heads and other limbs for 
washing and repairing. Space in the Exhibition is limited, so that the total number 
of portrait models on show at any one time can never exceed 500, and great care 
to be exercised in choosing people for current inclusion in the Exhibition, 
they are candidates for the Hall of Fame or the Chamber of Horrors. 


has 
whether 
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IN THE WORLD OF WAX: INCIDENTS 
WHICH THE VISITOR DOES NOT SEE. 


RESTORING THE SPARKLE TO DANNY KAYE: PART OF THE DAILY ROUTINE AT MADAME 
TUSSAUD’S, GREER GARSON CAN BE SEEN (LEFT) AND WILFRED PICKLES (RIGHT). 


TYING UP BARBARA ANN SCOTT'S SHOE-LACES: THE SKATING BOOTS WERE ONCE HER 
OWN. IN THE BACKGROUND IS STANLEY MATTHEWS, THE FOOTBALL STAR, 


oe 


> 


THE CIRCUMFERENCE OF THE CRUISER-WEIGHT 
HAS BEEN EXACTLY REPRODUCED IN WAX 


RECEIVING HIS LAST BEAUTY TREATMENT BEFORE HIS EFFIGY IS COMPLETELY RENEWED MEASURING FREDDLE MILLS’ MASSIVE BROW 

CHARLES LAUGHTON, WHO IS DUE TO BE RE-MADE SHORTLY. : CHAMPION’S HEAD IS 23) INS. — WHICH 
The story of Madame Tussaud’s famous waxworks starts in Switzerland in 1767, name has become well known in this country and, to-day, having survived a disastrous 
when Marie Grosholtz started to help her uncle, Dr. Philippe Curtius, in his studios, fire in 1925, and bombing in 1940, her waxworks are firmly established as one of 
where he modelled wax figures which attracted many important visitors. Marie was the sights of London. Exactly ninety-nine years ago to-day (April 16), Madame 
befriended by Louis XVI.’s sister, Mme. Elizabeth, and for nine years lived at the Tussaud died, aged ninety. Her work is being carried on by her direct descendants 
French Court. During the French Revolution she suffered a cruel imprisonment, but with the same care and attention to detail which have done so much to build up the 
was eventually freed. In 1795 she married Frangois Tussaud; in 1802, accompanied reputation of which her successors are justly proud. It is interesting to note that it 
by her eldest son, she arrived in England with some of her exhibits. Since then her takes at least four months to make every new figure. 
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NOTES FOR THE NOVEL-READER. 
=“ eeu > 
FICTION OF THE WEEK. 
oe yore ” is a wide term, certainly, and “ There ’s Glory For You!’’, by Michael 
+ Harrison (Werner Laurie ; 10s. 6d.), stretches it less than many other books which 
have been given the name. But it is marginal enough to make the question “ Is it a good 
novel?" a shade ambiguous, or puzzling. That depends on what you mean. Has it 
proportion, focus or a well-sustained group of characters evolving the plot under their 
own power? No, indeed. It sprawls, elaborates, digresses, and enjoys itself thoroughly ; 
the plot is thin and formless, and the central figure, though exploited with glee, must be 
regarded chiefly as an illustration. But then, he ts exploited with glee. His unshapely saga 
is full of life, highly entertaining, and instructive too. Perhaps instructive in the first place. 

It is a special edition of the new-old story : Wide boy makes good. Little Carlo Duca, 
of Santa Eulalia, has started nearly from scratch—not quite, because the village priest 
sent him and his brother to a good school. The tortured and devout Eugenio is no better 
off ; he only wants to be a priest, and can’t because he has “ fits.” But Carlo merely 
needed launching. His love of self is so pure as to be almost innocent ; he knows of no 
other love. And for himself he can do anything, acquire any virtue—or fling another 
schoolboy over a cliff, without the least self-blame. The very first glimpse of urban life has 
provided him with objects: money and social standing. And he goes all out for them, 
but patiently, learning all the way. As a junior clerk in C.E.M.—Compagnia Elettrica 
Milanese—he bides his time for three years : then, defying the rule, presents himself before 
its big chief, with a whole new plan for industry. It is a propitious hour, the time of 
anarchy and breakdown just preceding the March on Rome. And Carlo has ideas on that 
too. These Blackshirts could be very useful ; 
why not employ them ? 

His chief employs them. So the Fascists come 
out on top—and earn their wages by maintain- 
ing the industrial status quo. And the humble 
architect of this alliance becomes a magnate, 
powerful as in his dreams. Until the day when, 
fleeing from the wrath to come, he meets the 
stay-at-home, despised Eugenio at a road-block. 
That is the end. 

But it leaves out nine-tenths of the sub- 
stance—all the social and political exposition, the 
mass of facts, the irony and disillusionment, 
the really vivid picture of Milan in the days of 
crisis. And it leaves out the social Carlo, loutish 
and naive, but naively set on changing that too. 
There again he triumphs, with the help of an 
anglomania which is his only streak of romance. 
The author, suddenly and at the end, begins to 
champion this go-getter, whom he has exposed 
so joyously. But that is his way; both his ideas 
and style are somewhat erratic. 

“ A Calf for Venus,’’ by Norah Lofts (Michael 
Joseph ; gs. 6d.), is in every sense a novel, of the 
romantic type. The year is 1800, and the chosen 
victims meet in a coach on their way to Bury 
St. Edmunds. Humphrey, the young apprentice- 
doctor, notices the girl because she looks frail 
and starved ; he offers her a share of his lunch, 
and so they talk alittle. She is an orphan, going 
to her aunt’s—but most unwillingly, in sheer 
despair of earning her bread. For she has heard 
that Mrs. Rowan of the Coffee House is not 
“‘ respectable.”” So has her companion, and he 
feels dismayed ; but where else is she to go? 
There seems nothing for it but to leave her there. 

His next step is to visit the Coffee House, 
and form his own conclusions. They are im- 
mediate and decisive; Letty must be got out. 
She, indeed, has lost her anxiety, for the aunt 
and cousins have been charming, and she sees 
nothing wrong; but just that innocence will be 
her ruin. Humphrey is frantic to prevent it. He 
tries his master, old Doctor Coppard; and the 
Doctor, under protest, finds her a job—which she 
declines to take. He tries his mother, not very 
hopefully, and quite in vain. And now what ? 
Humphrey is penniless—but he must get money, 
he must at all costs get her out. It is not for 

















love ; of course, he does love her, but she is too Mr, H. G. SAWARD, F.I.P.A.! A FINE PORTRAIT BY OSWALD BIRLEY, M.C., R.O.1. 


Oswald Birley’s fine portrait of Mr. H. G. Saward, chairman of Saward, Baker and Co., Ltd., was 
unveiled at the Golden Jubilee dinner of the firm (which Mr. Saward founded in 1899) and will hang 
Saward has done a great deal to raise the standard of education in the 
He instituted the Education Committee of the Advertising Association, and 
was its first chairman, and he founded the Library of the Regent Advertising Ciub. 


childlike to respond. But she must be saved. 

Therefore he sets about getting money. 
Illegally, since there is no choice. And soon 
the blameless, promising young doctor of three 
months back is a hunted man, a criminal, a 
lost soul. And for what has he destroyed himself? There lies the crowning irony— 
but he is not to perish; Doctor Coppard has a word to say about that. I sometimes 
felt he was too much of a simpleton, and Letty too much of an ingénue. But it is an 
excellent little story, even better in detail than in outline, and extremely well written. 

The next two make a neat pair. Both are American, and both lead off by postulating 
crime, Yet they are hardly for the same public. ‘“ Wisteria Cottage,’ by Robert M. 
Coates (Gollancz ; 8s. 6d.), opens with a few lines from the Psychiatrist's Report. So we 
are dealing with a criminal lunatic—which, indeed, from Richard's first appearance, is 
plain enough. It is he who lights upon Wisteria Cottage, a lovely, secret little place on 
Long Island Sound. A place where anything might happen. ... It is just right; the 
Hacketts must rent it for the summer. 

Richard is in quest of a family where he would be the man of the. house ; and he has 
chosen Mrs. Hackett and her two daughters. But will they take him in? Yes, down 
here ; this is the very place to put them straight, and combat the “ evil forces” at work 
among them. For there is a lot of evil at work. Louisa domineers and flirts—and Mrs. 
Hackett looks on; what could be more depraved than that? Only Elinor, the gentle 
sister-bride, is in the right path, and she may be corrupted too. Only not down here .. . 

The summer is allowed him. But it does not go as he meant. This novel should have 
far more space. We are in shocking company—for psychopathics are shocking company— 
and we end up in a slaughter-house. But the analy- 


in the board-room. Mr. 
advertising world. 
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IN THE WORLD OF THE MUSICIANS. 

IR ADRIAN BOULT, in a Foreword to Bernard Shore's “ Sixteen Symphonies "' (Long- 
mans ; 17s. 6d.), tells of seeing Toscanini open the score of Beethoven’s Mass and 
turn to that noble Praludium which goes with the elevation of the Host. ‘ He seemed 
to prostrate before it as if he could hardly bear to contemplate its beauty,” says 
Sir Adrian, and goes on to record Toscanini’s own feeling. “ ‘ I close my eyes,’ he said, ‘ when 
I come to this, and it seems to overwhelm me.’"’ That, indeed, serves as an excellent 
introduction to Mr. Shore's book, which is a lucid and very human interpretation of some 
of the greatest symphonic works and of the men who wrote them. Beginning with Haydn, 
who “ brought new humanity into music,"’ and his 88th Symphony in G, the author 
reminds us that though there are 104 symphonies by this composer, no collected edition 
exists, and the symphonies of his middle years, Nos. 50 to 81, are inaccessible. Alone 
among the great composers Haydn has been badly treated by critics and biographers, 
editors and publishers: which seems to suggest a golden opportunity for the Third Pro- 
gramme. In Beethoven the symphony reached its apogee : “ we have only to contemplate 
Beethoven to realise that the zenith was passed, and all music since is the music of a long- 
drawn afternoon.”’ But an afternoon rich in such treasures as Schubert’s Ninth and 
Brahms’s First, Tchaikovsky's “ Pathetic," Berlioz’s “‘ Fantastic "' and Sibelius’s Second. 
Coming to our own period and composers, Richter introduced Elgar's First, the A flat, 
to the orchestra with the words : “ Gentlemen, let us now rehearse the greatest symphony 
of modern times, written by the greatest modern composer.’ Mr. Shore makes a most 
interesting comparison between Elgar and Vaughan Williams—‘“ not only great com- 
posers but also men of noble character, conscious 
of the high traditions of the race and of their 
responsibilities '’—between the “ Cockaigne Over- 
ture " and the “‘ London Symphony.” He says, 
too, that there is not another example in musical 
history as that which linked Holst and Vaughan 
Williams, that too much of Holst’s music is 
neglected, that ‘“‘ The Planets” are the elements 
of our humanity. So we come to Sir Arnold 
Bax, whose audiences “ are held by the power 
and beauty of the music, once they are acclima- 
tized to the peculiar atmosphere,” and whose 
Third Symphony “ shows the composer at the top 
of his form.” Finally William Walton, “ this 
extraordinarily gifted musician,”’ who, we are told, 
is possibly a victim of his period and might have 
been better suited by a time of less incoherency 

and more certain standards of art and life. 

This summing-up of Walton lends interest 
to the belief of Adolfo Salazar who, in “ Music in 
Our Time ’’ (Bodley Head ; 15s.), says the study 
of musical history teaches us that all its facts 
are essentially linked together because they are 
manifestations of an art based on unchanging 
acoustical laws. So he divides his book, essentially 
one for the student, into two parts. He puts 
the dividing-line somewhere about 1860, when 
Brahms, Joachim and others published their 
manifesto against musicians of the so-called 
“neo-German school" and when the ideas of 
modernism proceeded from Wagner. While he 
explores the genealogy of modern music in the 
first part, he details present-day experimental 
procedure, impressionism and nationalism in the 
second half. 

According to Grace O’Brien, it is to Italy 
we must turn to trace a continuous musical 
development from the fifteenth to the eighteenth 
centuries. In “The Golden Age of Italian 
Music '’ (Jarrolds; 16s.), she says we are apt 
to overlook the significance of Italian achieve- 
ments in the domain of music “ during those 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries when Italy 
was the scene of the first glorious blossoming 
of the art, when her composers created such 
a variety of musical forms, when her craftsmen 
fashioned so many types of instruments.” She 
tells of the influence of the troubadours, of the 
“* Accademia dei Concordi " at Ferrara during the 
rule of the d’Este, of music in Florence under the 
Medici, of the “ Musicians of Castel Sant’ Angelo,” 
of which Benvenuto Cellini was a member, of 
Palestrina and his Masses, and the beginnings 
of oratorio in the Oratory of the Confraternity 
of the Crucifix of San Marcello. Although, 
at the close of the sixteenth century, Palestrina’s art still represented the Italian ideal of 
music, the first decade of the new century saw its very antithesis, the opera, firmly established. 
So down to the days of decline when Bach, Handel, Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven gave to 
German music that indisputable supremacy which Italy had claimed for so long. But, as the 
writer shows, Italian influence was felt on the music of all European nations, while to-day 
modern Italy seeks to recapture that golden past by reviving forgotten masterpieces in 
the works of the Gabrieli, of Frescobaldi, Monteverdi, Carissimi, Corelli and the Scarlatti. 

Having followed this progress of Italian musical art and pored over the profundities 
of Adolfo Salazar, there is an appositeness in reading the opening page of Cecil Gray's 
autobiography, “ Musical Chairs '’ (Home and Van Thal; 16s.) ; for he says that in the 
German language the word “ bach” denotes a stream and in the language of music the 
name Bach has a similar connotation: “... his work constitutes not one stream, but 
two streams ... one flowing back through time towards the Middle Ages, Gregorian 
Chant, and even further back still, into classical pagan antiquity ; the other forward to the 
art of modern times, and to that which is yet to come.” This is a most readable book. 
We learn that its author’s attachments and admirations, both in literature and in music, 
are overwhelmingly Latin ; that, as a boy, he lived next door to S. R. Crockett, now well- 
nigh forgotten ; that he regards Wagner as the composer par excellence of adolescence, as 
Swinburne is the poet; that the first person to discover the merits of Roy Campbell's 

poetry was not Colonel Lawrence but Philip 





sis is brilliant, and the setting has even beauty. 

“False Bounty,’’ by Stephen Ransome 
(Gollancz; 8s. 6d.), opens like this: “‘ By two j 
o'clock Thursday afternoon I had completed my 
arrangements for murdering Lydia.” 

You might conclude that we have read this 
tale before, But not so; this is a different thing 
altogether. rhe poison Web intended for his 
ex-wife goes down another throat, and Web 
appears as defending counsel when he should be 
in the dock. He loses the case, at that. But THESE TERMS ARE INCLUSIVE 
there is no need for alarm; this is a straight- OF POSTAGE 
forward thriller, which means that after much — 
perplexity, all comes right. It is also a very good 
thriller ; not more plausible than such tales usually 
are, but ingenious and absorbing.—K. Jonny. 
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A subscription to The /Ilustrated London News is the ideal gift to friends; either at home 
or abroad, whom we are not able to see frequently, yet desire to keep in touch with. 
Each week as the new copy arrives, the recipient will be reminded afresh of the kind 
thought of his or her friend, recalling a birthday or other anniversary. Orders for sub- 
scriptions can now be taken, and should be 
“The Illustrated London News,” Commonwealth House, | New Oxford Street, W.C.1. 


RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS" 
Published at 2/- Weekly 


12 months and ‘ months and | 6 months without 
Xmas No. Xmas No. 


addressed to The Subscription Department, 


Inland ... : : , 5 16 


Heseltine (“* Peter Warlock "’). Epstein, Augustus 


AN IDEAL EXPRESSION OF FRIENDSHIP. John, Norman Douglas, Sir George Sitwell, 


4 | D. H. Lawrence, Delius, Wyndham Lewis—these 
are but some of the people he has known. 
Music and literature and the men and women 
who serve them are here, warts and all. 

Sir Arnold Bax is Master of the King’s Musick. 
That is but ‘one of the well-nigh innumerable 
facts recorded in the 81st annual edition of 
“Whitaker's Almanack '’ (Whitaker and Sons ; 
12s. 6d.). How this need for factual information 
has developed is shown by comparison with the 
first issue in 1869, which consisted of a mere 


Xmas No. 


és 4. gcéea @ 
219 6 2% 6 352 pages as against the present 1124. There is 
seemingly no aspect of modern life not touched 





| 28 8 | 28 9 
. 4 on by the compilers of this work.—-W. R. CaLvert. 
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osition of trust 


The first duty of a tyre is to hold the road whatever 
the speed, the surface or the weather—and this is no 
mean responsibility. It calls for the tyre that is made 
with infinite care and a high regard for quality. 
A tyre that will render long and faithful service and 


make your motoring calm. safe and confident. 
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THE QUALITY TYRE 


= The Avon India Rubber Company Ltd., Melksham, Wilts. Est. 1885 
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Sterling Silver Tea and 
Coffee Service and Tray 


A few pieces of well kept 


silver make a living place a home and 
put warmth into the welcome we ex- 
tend to our friends. Not only may the 
owner indulge a justifiable pride in 
possession, but to serve our guests 
from. silver — tea services, dishes and 
salvers —is a time-honoured method 
of paying compliments. 

the 

GOLDSMITHS & 

SILVERSMITHS 

COMPANY LTD 


112 REGENT STREET - LONDON - WI 


NO BRANCH ESTABLISHMENT ANYWHERE - TELEPHONE - REGENT 302! 








| Write for details to (Dept. 15) 
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| The fable 
of the logical leopard 


A 1 oung Leopard came back to his forest from a tour of 
the civilised world. ‘‘ Mankind,” he declared, “* is 
y restless, bald, unhealthy, obstinate, short-sighted, 


spindle-shanked, intemperate, verbose and inquisi- 
| “T— tive, forever troubling its brains and fingers. I saw 
i— *——~ nobody as beautiful as myself.” “* And what did 
d you learn?” asked his friends. ‘“ Nothing what- 


ever!” said he. ‘ After all, I’m only a leopard.” 

















J Man, whatever his defects, has resources denied to every other 
creature. When he neglects them, he fails : when he uses them, 
he has a chance to flourish. And the things that TI make, from 
huge pressure vessels to complex precision tubes, from parts of 
aeroplanes to complete bicycles, from paints to wrought aluminium 
alloys, electric cookers to metal furniture, are tokens of British 
leadership in the realm of human ability. 
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As agents for the great Swiss House of 
Universal Genéve, our unique position to 
supply and service high-grade watches, 
especially calendar watches, 
is backed by 25 years’ 
experience and the finest 
selection in London. 
















UNIVERSAL 
CALENDAR WATCH 
A precision watch 
giving time, day, date 
and phase of moon. 
Price £27.10.0 


G & M LANE & CO, LTD 
1S NEW BOND ST. WI 


108 PICCADILLY Wi | 
(Park Lane Hotel) 














LA TROPICAL 


DE LUXE 
FINEST JAMAICAN CIGARS 


In all the ‘usual sizes from 2/5: PETITAS 1/6 
Imported solely by LAMBERT & BUTLER, of ORURY LANE 








Branch of The imperial Tobacco Company (of Great Britain & ireland), Ltd. 
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UNFAILING INSULATION 


A copper wire is an excellent conductor of electricity, but it usually 
needs to be insulated. In many applications, especially at high tempera- 
tures and high humidities, insulation is improved by using Silicones, a 
group of complex chemicals now being developed in this country by 
Albright & Wilson. 


ALBRIGHT & WILSON 


Los eae ee 


DOW CORNING SILICONES 
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Wool from a famous strain of mountain sheep —the 


Scottish Blackface—is blended with other specially selected wools and 
spun into tough, springy carpet yarn. It is this yarn, woven on modern 
looms by craftsmen weavers of Kilmarnock, that gives such resilience, 
comfort and long life to every carpet and rug bearing the B M K label. 


LOOK FOR THIS LABEL! 


MOTHPROOF 


CARPETS & RUGS 


*Take a lot of beating’ 


BLACKWOOD MORTON KILMARNOCK 
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By Appomiment wo 
HLM. THE KING 
Silversmahs & Jeweller 





By appointment 
Biscuit Manufacturers 
fo H.M. the King 
Macfarlane, Lang 4Co Ltd 


A sprey 


Asprey always have available 


a fine selection of new and 
second-hand engagement and 
e€ other rings at prices ranging 


from £45 to £5,000. They offer 


the best prices for good quality 
an act 








Established 1817 


ASPREY & COMPANY, LIMITED, 
165/168, New Bond St., London, W.! 












































Ll CHANGE SQWIN TIME 


\y Presenting FOR SPRING CLEANING 


\ | THE NEW REPLACE YOUR OLD CLEANER WITH 
THE MARVELLOUS | 


L O i U S NEW HOOVER MODEL 612) 


| S HOE S HO P LD-FASHIONED inefficient cleaners waste 
time and labour. So now — before 





























| i Spring Cleaning — change over to the 
\\ / N B d S t wonderful new Hoover Model 612. It's the 
W finest cleaner that’s ever been made—finest 

| 43 44 e on tree in design, materials and workmanship. 
1 / Cleans under lower furniture. Bag easier 


Wi — to empty—and easier to fit, and many 
: ; other new features. Remember, too, the 
Hoover does much more than ordinary 
vacuum cleaners. It prolongs the life of 
carpets. This is because the special “ beats . . . as 
it sweeps . . . as it cleans” action of the Hoover 
brings out the sharper, heavier pieces of grit, which 
sink deep down into the carpet roots and, if not 
removed, cut the pile. And cleaning tools for 
upholstery and all “above floor” cleaning fit 
instantancously. There is a Hoover Cleaner for 
every size and type of home. Prices, complete 
with cleaning tools for all “ above floor" 
cleaning, from 1o gns. to 22 gns. (plus 
purchase tax). See your Authorised 
Hoover Dealer snow. You'll 
be happier with a new Hoover. 


zm= || AeHOOVER 


RECO. TRAST MAREK 


9c BEATS ... af it Sweapl...al it Gant 
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HOOVER LIMITED - PERIVALE + GREENFORD - MIDDLESEX 
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| BEST MAN WINS 


} 
| “I’m a best man again to- 
morrow, Hawkins.” 
|  “ Mr. Edward’s nuptials I 
understand Sir! I once had to 
| confiscate his catapult. Tem- 
sgh 

Marches on Hawkins. Are 
we fully prepared ?” 
“* Completely Sir! Our tall hat 
is ironed, the carnation in the 
refrigerator and a glass of Rose’s 





ROSE’ S— for Gin and Lime | 








LUSCIOUS WORCESTER APPLES 


Over 1 Ib. in every glass of 
pure sparkling 


“TEME VALLEY APPLE JUICE 





Make it a daily habit—remember : 
**an apple a day...” 


at 12/- per carton of 12 bottles, 
carriage free. Send order with 
cash direct to :— 


Dept. |. F.MLS. (Farm Prooucts) LTD. 


| 
| 
Supplied anywhere in the U.K. | 
CEREAL HOUSE, 56, MARK LANE, LONDON, E.C.3 | 


















OVERSEAS 
SHIPPING 





When calling at these Canadian Ports 


HALIFAX - SAINT JOHN - MONTREAL 
QUEBEC - VANCOUVER - VICTORIA 


‘British Consols or 
‘EXPORT’ ’ cigarettes 


at competitive 4 “In Bond” for 
passenger and crew use. 











MACDONALD'S — SINCE 1858 
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ce 


the only biscuit 
with the 


flavour ”’ 


Lime Juice will be ready against 
your return from the — er — 
stag-party.”” 

“ Farsighted butling, Haw- | 
kins. I must give Mr. Edward 
full support tomorrow.” 


“ The Rose’s will ensure that, 

Sir, And may I suggest you 
mention it to Mr. Edward. I 
bear him no ill will over the 
catapult.” 


JACOB'S 





real cream cracker 


Aprit 16, 1949 


. and make sure you ask for 





THE ORIGINAL 


CREAM CRACKERS 


* Also specially packed for worid-wide export 
| W. & R. jocob & Co. (Liverpool) Lid., Biscuit Manufacturers, England 














By Appointment tering 


te HM. King Comes vt Pare of Cry ig tacit oe 








Precious moments 

e 

Through four generations Heering’s Cherry Brandy, now 
sold under the shorter name of CHERRY HEERING, has 
witnessed as well as created many precious 
moments. Today, supplies are limited, but 
this Danish delight will grace your day 
whenever and wherever you meet with it. 


CHERRY HEERING 


world famous ligueur since 1818 
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is a good time to A 

visit the Natiowis Spa. \\ 

You will enjoy its \ 

many attractions... 
& pnp in ae 

| HARROGATE 
a fe Official Guide from: 

C. H. BAXTER, 

Informetion Bureou 


TRAVEL BY RAIL 
Details from Stations, Offices 
& Agencies. Through Pullman 
Service from London, New- 
castle, Edinburgh & Glasgow 





HARROGATE 


_ ONE OF THE 
BEST KNOWN 
HOTELS IN 

|THE NORTH 


Renowned for Good Food, 
| Wines & Comfort. 
Central heating. Two lifts. 
RAC. & AA++++ 


Telephone : 2284 Herrogete. 


QUEEN 
HOTEL 


HARROGATE 














Brochure from G. Johns, Manager 
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SYMBOLS 


OF A COMPLETE NEW SERVICE 
FOR USERS OF PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 





























A new standard of service has been established in form- 
ing the Regent Oil Co. Ltd., by merging the marketing 
organisations in the United Kingdom of Trinidad 
Leaseholds Ltd. and the California Texas Corporation. 


A complete range of Petroleum Products will be mar- 
keted under the brand names of Regent and Caltex, 
produced in the world’s most up-to-date refineries in 
Trinidad, the Middle East and the U.S.A. 


When controls are removed a new and more powerful 
Regent Petrol improved by successful research at the 
Company’s laboratories will be available. 


im 





REGENT OIL COMPANY LIMITED 


117 PARK STREET, LONDON, W.1!. 
Telephone: MAYfair 8474 
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When il’s an 
occasion ... 


Morning Suits for 
SALE or HIRE 


MOSS BROS 


oF covenT canoEn 
THE COMPLETE MAN'S STORE 


Junction of 
Garrick and Bedford Streets, W.C.2 
Temple Bar 4477 


AND BRANCHES 
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Streamstyled for 
Performance 
and Beauty 









THE SUPREME 
SUNBEAM-TALBOT 80 & 90 


SUCCESSORS TO THE FAMOUS TEN AND TWO-LITRE MODELS 


Synchromatic Finger-tip Gear Control 
Opticurve Windscreen 

Lockheed Hydraulic Brakes 

OHV Engines of proved reliability 
Attractive Interior Styling 

Generous Luggage Accommodation 


Two Body Styles: Sports Saloon and Sports Convertible Coupé 


PRODUCTS OF THE ROOTES GROUP 


London Showrooms and Export Division: Rootes Ltd. Devonshire House Piccadilly London W.1 











AHeoped mn the eRe ee ‘madd 





JONES 


CROCKETT & 


Northampton 


For Ladies’ Shoes by CROCKETT & JONES, LTD., Northampton, ask for‘ Swan * brand 
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The giant Boeing Stratocruiser (payload 60,000 Ibs.) which 


recently landed in Britain on a goodwill test flight from 


America is the first commercial aeroplane te fly the Atlantic 


on the new 115/145 aviation petrol produced in Esso Refineries. 


For still higher performance Esso again leads the way. 





ANGLO-AMERICAN 





| The Discriminating Buyer of 


BINOCULARS 


can 


@ Choose from our catalogue 
of all makes, or 


@ See, Test and Compare All 
Makes and Models in our 
Showrooms. 


@ Get Expert Advice for his 
particular requirements 


by going to 


©) arr Onn | nak net ¥ whe re cee 
ee ee 


The Leading House for Bineculors 
127, New Bond Street, London, W.!. 
1949 Bineculer Catalogue 3d. Post Free. 





WALLACE HEATON LID 





OIL COMPANY LTD 


‘DR. BARNARDO’S HOMES 


NOT SU3SIDISED—NOT NATIONALISED—STILL DEPENDENT ON PUBLIC SUPPORT 
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and so shave 


all of us f 


An Ingramshave will save your 

face from discomfort because its 
grand, rich lather contains an after- 
shave lotion with a before-shave 
action. Protect yourself against razor 
soreness—ask for Ingram’s. In large 
tubes everywhere. 


Combines its own 
face lotion *- 












Please send an Easter Offer- | 
for the 7,000 needy | 
children in these Homes. 
Your gift will be warmly 


welcomed. 


10/- 


will buy one child's food 


for a week. 


£5 


will clothe a child 
for almost a year. 


Cheques, etc. (crossed), payable 
** Dr. Barnardo's Homes,’ should 
be sent to 92 Barnorde 
Stepney 


House, 
Cousewoy, London, E./. 





to learn how a new kind of green- 
house will increase your pleasure and 
also the productivity of your garden. 


iialdor Montel ® 


is a masterpiece of British Craftsmanship 
which has achieved remarkable success in 
mae greater yields of fruit and 
looms. A most interesting brochure— 
number 62 will gladly be sent on request. 








World famous for its cool, 

slow-burning sweetness, it 
gives the fullest pleasure 
in every fill. 






of thet 














SMOKING MIXTURE 
“ My thoughts grow in the erome 
perticuler tobecce.”” 
The late EARL BALDWIN, 
A. GALE & CO., Ltd., Glasgow, C.! _ 


Your JEWELLERY 
is VULNERABLE ! 
T any moment, day or night, it may 
be stolen, lost or damaged. The 
Norwich Union “All Risks” Policy fully 


indemnifies you against loss from any of 
these causes. It covers your 


Jewellery, Gold and Silver Plate, 
Furs and other valuables. 


Send the coupon or write NOW 
for full details to : 


NORWICH UNION 
INSURANCE SOCIETIES 


8-10, Surrey Street, Norwich. 





‘of: 


PREMIUM 


from 15/- @ year 
for each £100 insured. 


——— 


Without obligation you may send 
details of “All Risks” Policy to:— 
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| There are many imitations 


The continued popularity of Aertex cellular 
fabric over sixty years has led to many inferior 
imitations, often loosely 
described as “ Aertex.” 
But the real Aertex is 
unique. It has never been 
successfully copied. You 
can tell it by this label. 


but only one 
AERTEX@ 
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‘Detail, Sir, Detail!” 


A General who permitted 
his cavalry to ride about 


with umbrellas during the 





Peninsular campaign would not 
overlook any other aid to 
their well-being — and his own! And though his views on 
Schweppes have yet to be unearthed by some earnest researcher 
in the by-ways of Wellingtoniana, the popularity these lordly 
table waters enjoyed with gentlemen of the Iron Duke’s 
generation and station is clearly written in our records. Schweppes 
bubble reputation has been built up over more than a century 
and a half. Every bottle lowered by Peer, Landed Gentleman and 


mere Commercial plutocrat added to its fame 


wes Sovbnag 
. , ; ~s.> 
and confirmed the ever-growing certainty ae. 
| aoe ad 
among persons of perspicacity and palate that Ng 
ICA 
the mere fizz of the imitators was nothing AY ZO 
~>». 
>, all 


SCHWEPPERVESCENCE, Sir... 


thirst things first! 


HELP US TO HELP 


THOSE WHO CANNOT HELP THEMSELVES BY SENDING 
A DONATION which will enable us to bring comfort to the many OLD 
and INVALID people who look to us to help them 


MAIDEN LADY, aged 82, very small income, and no longer able 
to look after herself. Help required to make up balance of fees 


of Home where she is happy and well cared for. (Case 315).... 


This ts but one of very many pathetic cases 


DISTRESSED GENTLEFOLK’S 
AID ASSOCIATION 


Patroness HER MAJESTY QUEEN MARY 


Appeal IN. Iddesleigh House, Caxton Street, London, S.W.1 
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No other liqueur can compare w 





t is the only one that is 


Chartreuse, as 





distilled from a secret recipe which has 
, 


never been divulged and whose distilla 


Tc 


tion has been carried on by the Carthusian 


Monks of Dauphiné since 1605. 


‘Gan I) oY) 
6 La GF Grande 
CHARTREUSE ; 


GREEN OR YELLOW —try beth < oa 
aS Se 
oe 


CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY l t t to th 
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FAMOUS IN FIVE CONTINENTS 





In very few cars, past or present, can one feel so keenly as with this Riley 
that here is a car capable of ambling along a good main road at 60 to 70 m.p.h. 
By ambling is meant that there is no sense of mechanical effort or suggestion of 
moving quickly. Yet this speed represents to very many people a maximum seldom 


used in other cars. 


The fact that at such a speed there is a good 20 m.p.h. in reserve means a great deal. 


14 litre Saloon £714. Purchase Tax £199.1.8 


100 h.p. 24 litre Saloon £958 Purchase Tax £266.17.2 ' ti 


- wo 
74 wrclhlar Hry -aco mockétn Go FL Aw 





salad Pe ted RO TFTOeS Ss LIMP TFREaR Cover taq 2 
ndon Showroom “RILEY CARS" ¢5-56 PALL MALL, S.W.18 NE 
Sanna Business: Nuffield Exports | td. Oxford and 41 Piccadilly, Lor Wat : 





My dear, don’t worry, I’m right up to 
date with my travelling. I find this is 
the most reliable way to go — the Night 
Ferry takes my sleeping car across the 


Channel, | don’t even leave my_ berth, 





and if it’s a bit murky radar puts the vessel 
FOR through safely and quickly. I have people to wait 
RELIABILITY on me, good food and a good rest before I reach 
the heart of Paris in the morning. I can return by 
the Night Ferry or the mid-day “Golden Arrow’’ 

What more can a man want 


For tickets, reservations, etc., apply Continental Enquiry Office, 


VICTORIA STATION, London, S.W.!, or principal Travel Agencies 


TRAVEL Condon - Paris Gy 


GOLDEN 
ARROW 
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Once a year British Industry 
holds a great “‘ At home”’ to all its 
customers and friends. This is the 
famous British Industries Fair to 
which come buyers from all parts 
of the world, seeking a vast variety 
of goods and services. 

The Fair does much to stimu- 
late that export trade by which Great 
Britain chiefly lives, and Barclays Bank, 


THE 











Briaish Industries Fur, Burmingham 


with their Associated Companies, 
are able to be of great assistance to 
those whose interests lie in overseas 
markets. 

Business men entering the 
export trade for the first time are 
particularly invited to discuss any 
financial problems with the Manager 
of their local branch, or to write direct 
to the address given below. 


Chief Foreign Branch : 168, Fenchurch Street, London, E.C.3. 


BARCLAYS BANK 


STEPTRON x8, a superbly made 
wide-field Binocular for Rally or 
Racing. £29.0.0. 


LIMITED 
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a bridge. 


a new development 


By electrically spacing congested 
short “ Band- 
spreading” makes tuning of 


wavebands, 


shortwave stations as easy as 
tuning the home service. Here 
is a development that will 
be found on all receivers 
very shortly and on Pye 
receivers now. Ask your 

Pye dealer about 

the Pye 19A Set 

— he knows. 


1949 





We have caused so much comment 
by this advertisement — that we 
To 


prove our point we add the price 


repeat “a new development ”. 


£21.13.4 including purchase tax. 











MADE IN CAMBRIDGE 


The Centre of Scientific 


Research 
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E LIMITED - RADIO WORKS 


CAMBRIDGE 
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Ross Binoculars — obtainable everywhere 


Distributors: BARNET ENSIGN ROSS LTD. 
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